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| WEEKLY REVIEW 


Market Is Taking a Holiday—A Consideration of Bulletin No. 
62—Fatures May Have to Rule as High as 
Last Season. 


We do not know who are the more insistent—the can- 
ners scattered all dver the country and who want information 
about the market when there is no market to inform them 
about, or the linotype operators who want “copy” when the 
Editor is devoid of news and even “the think tank” has run 
completely dry. There are sonfé few men who take the holi- 
days in the spirit of “‘who wants market news anyway ” and 
we wish there were more, but the majority want to be served 
with the same old regulation market gossip, even if it is empty 
of ideas or new interest. Did you ever think what it means 
to sing 52 different songs in 52 weeks on the one single string 
and all in one year? And then commence the new pear on the 
same old string, and continue this ad nau—no, ad infinitum? 
Our New York correspondent (Hudson) has been writing that 
market for us for 18 years; Colonel Lee (Wrangler), of Chi- 
cago, for nearly as long, and. our other correspondents for 
periods that will approach this; and the writer, taking up 
the song commenced by his father more than forty years ago, 
has been singing it for upwards of twenty years. But it has 
not grown tiresome to him or to any of our splendid assistants. 
On the contrary, it is more interesting than ever, as the can- 
ning industry branches out into its great expansion. The 
interest-lacking period covers only the present week or 80, 
and, if truth be told, is due to the whole world’s desire to 
enjoy a rest from war and the pleasures of the holidays. And 
we believe that our country has never entered into this season 
with as much real joy as it did this year. Our readers should 
take heart from this holiday spirit, for the great consumers 
have demonstrated, as they never did before, a willingness and 
ability to buy that is little short of marvelous. Business is 
not dead. It was never so much alive, and it is going to con- 
tinue to be alive, increasing as the new year grows older. 

Bright? The industry has never faced as bright an out- 
look at the beginning of a new year as it does today, and the 
men who should be best able to judge of this predict that the 
promises will be fulfilled even beyond present expectations. 
So the canners may well leave the market rest in peace for 
the present, and bend their eyes upon the future, rosey with 
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promise. No, Killjoy, “futures” were not always rosey with 
promise; we have known canners to sell them at what they 
knew to be cost—to keep the other fellow from getting the 
order! 


If you must have serious thought, turn to Bulletin No. 62, 
reprinted in this issue, and you will learn, definitely, that the 
Government will take your goods held under allotment to it, 
if you insist, and want them to do so. The new zone prices 
are mentioned therein and will furnish you as much food for 
thought as you could wish. Somehow or other when we read 
the letter of General Wood, dated December 13, and quoted 
in that Bulletin, we get the impression that the prices set 
down are final. They are termed “settlement prices on 1918 
tomatoes.” We have understood that they are merely tenta- 
tive prices, dependent upon final costs as ascertained by the 
Federal Trade Commission, but this document does not say so. 
A former bulletin, giving the regional or zoen prices on toma- 
toes, showed different figures to these; we refer to the one 
raising the tentative prices allowed on tomatoes: Maryland, 
Delaware and tidewater Virginia, $1.85; No. 2s, $1.25; No. 
10s, $5.55; New Jersey, New York and Tennessee districts, 
$1.75; No. 2s, $1.15; No. 10s, $5.25; Utah, $1.60; No. 2s, 
$1.10; No. 10s, $4.80, and the same for California, solid pack. 
The balance of the country were given the following prices: 
No. 3s, $1.65; No. 2s, $1.05; No. 10s, $4.95. We quote these 
merely for reference. 

In the proceedings of the Tri-State Convention corn can- 
ners will find new tentative prices there, and the pea canners 
their final prices. In the absence of live market news—that 
is, such news as comes from actual trading—any canner will 
find all the news he can digest in one week, and we erfer 
them to that account. 

Wholesalers and retailers are busy with their inventories, 
and it is only bare floors that cause any of them to come into 
the market for spot supplies at this time. This is entirely 
normal and can in no way be construed into a weakness of 
the market. We can, in fact, report the passing of the weak 
spell, and that all hands now look forward to a very active, 
busy season, soon after the turn of the year. Confidence is 
manifested on all sides. It probably was never missing from 
the market, among traders, but was not shown. Some canners 
lost their grip, we are sorry to say, but they have been the 
sufferers, and will no doubt avoid the mistake again by keep- 
ing better posted. 

There are but few price alterations to be noted in our 
market pages, but it is rumored on the street that many tomato 
holders have advanced their ideas and are refusing to consider 
any business except at from 5c to 10c above the former low 
quotations. This is a good beginning and much earlier than 
we expected. 

Usually new can prices are named shortly after the turn 
of the year, and these may be announced in our next issue, 
though we have no intimation that they will be. Professor 
Symons has intimated that growers are not likely to name 
lower prices than last season, and labor circles contend that 
there will be no reduction in wages. If these predictions prove 
true, the canners will know, from this year’s cost, just about 
what tomatoes and other items will cost, and they should be 


able to proceed with future sales upon a better understanding 
than usual. 


CONVENTION DATES. 


January 20th and 24th—National Canners, Machinery and 


Supplies, National ©. F. and D, F, Brokers, at Chicago. 
Hotel LaSalle, headquarters, 


OANNED FOOD ARMY REQUIREMENTS 
Letter of General Wood, Supply Circular No. 111 and Other 
Information. 


Bulletin No. 61. 
National Canners’ Association. 


Canned Food Army Requirements. 


There has been considerable confusion by reason of the 
releases which have been issued by the Zonal Supply Officers 
of the Quartermaster General’s Office, U. S. Army. 

Many canners have incorrectly construed these releases 
as cancellations. 

In order that there might be a clear understanding, the 
matter was taken up with the Quartermaster General’s Office 


and the following letter gives a full understanding of the War 
Department’s attitude: 


WAR DEPARTMENT, 


Purchase, Storage and Traffic Division, 
Office of the Director of Purchase and Storage. 
Washington, December 6, 1918. 
Address reply to Director of Purchase and Storage, 
Munitions Building, Subsistence Division, 
No. 432.2—Subs— 
From Director of Purchase and Storage 
To Mr. Frank E. Gorrell, Secretary, 
National Canners’ Association, 
~ Washington, D. C. 
Subject: Canned tomatoes. 

1. You are advised that the Director of Finance, after 
consultation with controller, advises adjustment may be made 
with packers on balance of reservations along general lines 
prescribed in Supply Circular No. 111 attached. 

2. You are further advised that it is not intended to 
offer the surplus that the Army owns to the domestic trade 
during the present season. 

3. Arrangements have been made through the Zone Sup- 
ply Officer in Baltimore to release public warehouse space to 
take care of in the neighborhood of 500,000 cases of tomatoes. 
A list of these canners and quantities are to be supplied by 
your office to the Zone Supply Officer in Baltimore so that 
he may properly instruct the warehouse people. This list is 
to be submitted to the Zone Supply Officer within one week. 

4. It is clearly understood that the Army is only arrang- 
ing this warehouse space as an accommodation for these par- 
ticular canners who are requested to reserve certain quantities 
of goods and for which no purchase orders were issued. 

(Signed) R. E. WOOD, 
Brigadier General, 
Director of Purchase and Storage. 
JRB/MMY 


1 Incl. Supply Circular No. 111. 


Below is copy of Supply Circular No. 111, referred to in 
the above letter: 


WAR DEPARTMENT, 


Purchase, Storage and Traffic Division, 
General Staff. 
Supply Circular No. 111. 


Washington, November 9, 1918. 
Subject: Peeeeentiee of Contracts and Orders in Public In- 
erest. 


1. Whenever the appropriate officers of the Government 
determine that it is necessary, in the public interest, to termi- 
nate, in whole or in part, a contract or a purchase or procure- 
ment order for materials or supplies, such termination shall 
be. effected as herein directed. 


2. Whenever such contract or order expressly provides 
that it may be terminated in the public interest, termination 
may be effected only in accordance with such provisions, un- 
less it shall be in the public interest to terminate it in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of this circular and the parties 
shall agree thereto. 


(Continued on page 44) 
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This Bas Been a True Holiday Week—Most Look to the Future 
: With Confidence—Tomatoes Seem to Show More 
Strength—Corn Market Dull and Uninterest- 
ing—No Important Sales of Peas. 
Reported by Telegraph. 
New York, December 27, 1918. 

The Situation—As the year closes the general conditions 
seem to be rather more favorable, though the real consummation 
of this appears in the future rather than the present. Buyers 
have done very little business this week. They never do in 
Christmas week. Many are busy with the trade in their own in- 
stitutions. Others are taking inventory and still others are 
merely waiting until the closing year tells them how well their 
departments have done for the past twelve months. The closing 
week is dull. Not all of those who help to make the market 
active are there. This year all interests feel better to see 1918 
going out than they commonly have heretofore to see the old 
year pass. It has been anything but inspiring, though they have 
all loyally done their parts to make their business what the 
Government wanted it should be. They are looking forward to 
something different and more nearly normal in the future. What 


they will get is, of course, a problem, but they feel certain that 
it cannot be worse than it has been in the past and most of them 
are confident that it will be better. And when the upheaval 
which has afflicted the world is considered the year hasn’t been 
so bad, either. 
the usual development without much variation, excepting in the 
way merchandise could be handled. But that is passed and now 
everybody looks forward to a better business and, yes, a better 
world, as a result of the conflagration which is but just now 
fading away. Not much troubling about stocks, about prices 
and about whether movement is going to be better or not. 
Optimism prevails and each man is certain that trade will im- 
mediately pick up. They point to the great retail trade and say 
that this is an indication ef what may be expected in the future. 
And with that feeling they are going through the closing week of 
the year, thankful that the war is over, that normal conditions 
are gradually appearing and that the future promises to be so 
much better than the past that all unpleasant things will be for- 
gotten. 

Tomatoes—To say that any change has taken place in 
this market is to mislead rather than otherwise, though some 
holders are asking up to $1.95 for full standard No. 3s compared 
with $1.75a1.85 at the outside last week. But this is largely a 
nominal price, since so far as reported no sales of importance 
have been made during the week. No. 2s are quoted at $1.35a 
1.45, and No. 10s at $6.25a6.50, with few selling at any price. 
To go over the market today is to repeat merely what has been 
said before. The market has not changed and is in a waiting 
attitude, looking forward to increased activity at the opening of 
the year. The quantity held in this market and elsewhere is 
large, probably larger than it ever was before at this time, but 


some hope to see the holdings all cleared out without a damag- 
ing break in prices. Buyers are indifferent, and are merely 
making inquiry, looking for a more favorable time to place their 
orders. With growers and packers working together this year 
the greatest pack the world ever knew has been put into cans and 
is now about to be distributed. With the peoples of the world 
hungry as they are today it is hoped that tomatoes may go out 
better than they have yet and that ultimately the great pack 
will be profitably distributed. Most interests are optimistic and 
are certain that much is to come that will be better than what is 
past. 


In general the business has gone on and has been . 
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Corn—The market closes the year dull and uninteresting. 
No business of importance has been done for the past two weeks 
and holders are merely waiting. In this they are ably seconded by 
buyers who seem to be even more indifferent than they are 
commonly at this season. But later all are looking for increased 
activity as a result of the probable buying orders which will 
have to come from all directions, in the opinion of a good many 
observers. The outlook is said to be good and therefore holders 


are not losing heart. They unite with others, however, in rejoic- 
ing over the changed conditions as the war closes, 


Peas—No sales of importance; all interest indifferent 
regarding the conditions now existing and are not buying be- 
yond actual requirements. They are satisfied that when they 
want more stock it will be forthcoming. Generally the pack 
seems to be pretty well sold out, though, and the better grades 
are more or less scarce. But with demand light at the moment, 
the situation is not bad. Probably sufficient stock to meet all 
the necessities of the case will be found when the time comes 
to want it. The pack was large, but demand, aside from Gov- 
ernment requirements, has been fairly heavy and the supply 
is running low. Perhaps only sufficient to keep up require- 
ments will be forthcoming for a time, but if prices should 


decline, sales would increase, and that might speedily tell the 
story regarding the quantity left. 


String Beans—Movement is light, but inasmuch as the 
supply on hand is not as large as it has been for some time, 
the market remains rather uncertain. Holders are not anxious 


sellers, but buyers are so indifferent that the market is dull 
an dwholly nominal at the moment. 


Fruits—The year has been so active in fruits that all 
stocks have sold out almost clean. Few have any considerable 
surplus. Some have nothing at all, and fruit is one of the few 
articles in demand as the year closes. It would be possible 
to sell several fold as much as is available. Prices range at 
the highest figure ever known, and nothing in sight promises a 
reduction. Export trade will speedily begin and many are of 
the opinion that it will shortly exhaust everything offered. 
Fruit is one of the few articles that always sells well abroad. 

Apples—The change during the week past has been slight. 
Business is on a small scale, but the conditions under which 
business is done are about the same as they have been. Unless 
business improves some believe prices will decline after the 
first of the year. The size of the pack is still a question, and 


until something definite is known few will be able to guess 
what the future promises. 


Peaches—No change has taken place in the market during 
the week. Holdings are light and conditions do not indicate 
any change in this situation. Movement seems to be confined 
to the small lots, which a few retailers are buying. Peaches 
never sold so well as they have this season, and the quantity 
available has seldom been smaller. Some say that nothing 


more will be procurable until the new pack is ready for dis- 
tribution next year. 


Salmon—The pack is virtually under control. The Gov- 
ernment’s requirements were large, and when it released a fair 
percentage the offerings resulting from it were quickly taken. 
Holders are expecting the greatest export demand they have 
ever known, and are even now hoping for a heavy advance in 
price as soon as exporters begin to buy. But so far no large 
orders have been placed. Nearly all are confident that many 
are coming soon. A good many are in the market, but the situ- 
ation doesn’t warrant any expectation of exceptionally large 
stocks in hand. The movement is such that few can say cer- 
tainly what will happen in the future. It is definitely known, 
however, that the coming export demand will exceed anything 
of that sort ever known before. But there the market must 
wait until the developments which are due tend to make the 
changes which holders confidently expect. Higher prices seem 


probable when the holders begin to receive their orders from 


abroad. Retailers are not buying yet, but their stocks are small 
and they will have to buy shortly to be ready for the consum- 
ing demand in February. : 


? 
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The Closing Year—Just a personal word in closing these 
notes: for the year. For eighteen years the writer has been 
sending these notes to The Canning Trade from New York, 
which will be recognized as a fairly long time considered in 
the light of the movement of things in cities. Many compli- 
ments and some criticism have been heard during that time, 
but the effort is always made to reflect the situation as it ap- 
pears to the writer, without favoring any person or article. 
With this closing week the writer wishes all readers the com- 
pliments of the season. 


PICKED UP IN PASSING. 


Southern canners are asking $1.85a1.95 for tomatoes, but a 
good many odd lots have been picked up here and there 10al5c 
less. If the holder happens to want money it is not difficult to 
obtain concessions. 

The echoes of the discussion aroused by the Iowa canners 
taking up the question of labels from what may believe to have 
been the wrong end are still heard to some degree in the trade. 
It is not easy always to convince everybody of the falsity of cer- 
tain positions, but in this instance the success seems to have been 
unusual. At any rate the proposed action was not taken and Col. 
John A. Lee is given the credit for preventing what brokers think 
would have been a serious break. It is true, however, that the sit- 
uation described in that discussion does not satisfy a great many 
eanned foods men and it promises to come up again at some time 
in the future, perhaps under different circumstances fraught with 
more danger than that occasion. 

A good demand for beets has developed, but stock is so scarce 
that business is limited. Two-pound standards are quoted at $2.00 
and No. 8 standards at $2.50. 

Tuna fish is about exhausted and prices are no more than 
nominal. All quotations are withdrawn and the price is a matter 
of negotiation between buyer and seller. 


Baltimore packers are offering sweet potatoes at $1.85 f. 0. b.. 
factory, which is 15c below previous quotations. Not much busi- 


ness has developed eyen under these reductions, so far as can be 
learned. 


Berries would be welcomed by more than one buyer at present. 
But so far as can be learned they seem to be out of first hands and 
second hands have no considerable holdings. Retailers apparently 


_have but few. It is, therefore, quite impossible to secure further 


supplies. The market is only nominal, but almost any price asked 
could be obtained if the stock was forthcoming. Strawberries 
seem to be among those most wanted and in all positions hardest 
to find in any quantity, large or small, or in any grade. Here and 
there small lots are picked up, but they are insufficient to sat- 


- isfy the requirements of more than a few buyers. 


A letter from Maine says that very little Maine corn is left 
and that holders are insisting upon full prices for all they have 
in hand. Quotations are firm at $2.25 for fancy and about $2.00a 
2.15 for standards. Buyers are indifferent and not much business 
is in progress. 

The Griffith-Durney Company reports the asparagus pack this 
year the shortest since 1915. The pack for the last three years 
was: For 1918, 880,000 cases; 1917, 965,000 cases; 1915, 990,000 
cases. The short pack this year was caused first by unfavorable 
weather and second shortage of labor. It was impossible to secure 
sufficient farm hands to cultivate the crop and again canners were 
short of help when they started their factories. Prices opened 


April 6 and while they were higher than for several seasons, and 
much higher than the trade expected the pack was soon sold out 
in a little more than a week, to be exact. Few canners made full 
deliveries because of the Government requirements and short 
pack. Packers are now entirely out and jobbers have never been 
so slow before since asparagus became an important canning 
article. 


HUDSON. 


Bliss No. 


Patented 


EK. W. BLISS CO., 


High Speed Automatic Sanitary Can Machinery 


15-K Round Can Tester 


For a Positive Test. 


It receives the cans from the end soldering machine, 
automatically clamps and charges them with compressed air 
and carries them through the testing tank. The cans during 
submersion remain close to the surface and leakers are 
readily detected and removed. The revolving carrier has a 
worm wheel drive which imparts an even and uniform 
motion, reducing agitation of water in testing tank. The 
machine takes cans from 2 to 5 inches in diameter by 2 to 6 
inches in height, and operates at the rate of 120 a minute. 
We build a larger machine, No. 16-K, for gallon cans. 


Builders of the Complete Sanitary Line 


25 Adams Street, BROOKLYN, N. Y., U. S. A. 


_ Offices in Europe: 100 Boulevard Victor, Hugo St. Ouen, Paris. Pocock St. Biackfriar’s Road, London, E. c 


Cleveland Office: Union Bank Building. 
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Demand for Fruits Continues—Canners Glad to Be Released 
on Fruits, but Not on Tomatoes—Sardines Running 
Again—Hawaiian Pineapple Pack Large—Wage 
Question Up Again—Coast Notes. 


Reported by Telegraph. 


San Francisco, December 27, 1918. 


Demand Continues—The demand for California canned 
fruits continues to be very satisfactory, and sales would be 
much heavier were stocks complete. As it is, no one has a com- 
plete line to offer, and buyers are compelled to shop around 


to get their requirements filled. There has been a good call 
for pie and water grades, and these are very closely cleaned 
up. Canners are not worrying at all about getting rid of their 
holdings of fruits, but the tomato situation is still causing some 


concern. Rumors have been going the rounds this week to the 
effect that the Government has decided that releases on canned 
foods will not be insisted upon unless the packer desires. In 
the case of fruits many canners would doubtles prefer to be 
free to sell their holdings to the regular trade, but it is dif- 
ferent in regard to tomatoes. Large quantities of the latter 
have been packed to special order, as it were, and some of the 
sizes and grades demanded by the Government are different 
from the sizes and grades put out by individual packers in 


normal times. Whatever may be the cause, it is a noticeable 
fact that the downward trend of the tomato market has stopped 
and that sales are not being made at the prices in effect a 
week ago. 

California Ranks High—Some interesting figures in re- 
gard to California have just been compiled by the Chamber 
of Commerce of San Francisco from latest federal statistics 
showing the rank that this State takes among-the States of 
the Union, many of these having a direct bearing upon the 
canning industry. California is second in size, twelfth in 


population, second in electric horse power per capita, first in~ 


the value of factory products per dollar paid in wages, fifth 


in the value of mineral production, eleventh in the value of 
lumber production, first in the value of canned and preserved 
foods, fifth in the value of canned and packed fish, first in 
the value of both fruits and nuts, twelfth in vegetable produc- 
tion, sixth in the number of manufacturing establishments, 
first in wealth per capita and sixth in the resources of national 
banks. 

Sardines—Sardines are now running again along the Cali- 
fornia Coast, following a period when but few were taken. 
Canners in the Monterey Bay district view with apprehension 
the forthcoming activities of the California Sea Products Co., 
which has erected a whaling station at Moss Landing and 
which is preparing to hunt whales on a large scale. It is the 
belief of cannery men and of fishermen in general that whales 
drive the sardines into Monterey Bay and that whale hunting 
will have a serious effect on the catch of sardines. 

The Pineapple Pack—A. F. Tavares, assistant manager of 
the Haiku Fruit and Packing Co., one of the large pineapple 
packing concerns of the Hawaiian Islands, whose output is 
handled by the Griffith-Durney Co., of San Francisco, arrived 
in this city recently on the steamer Enterprise. He states 
that the pack for 1918 will exceed 3,000,000 cases, about 
500,000 of which have been taken by the Government. The 
company with which he is connected put up a pack of 400,000 
cases, of which the Government took 55,000. The shipping 
question is a serious one, only three or four of the twenty-four 
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vessels promised by the Shipping Board having been furnished. 
Twenty-five per cent of the pack is now on the piers waiting 
for bottoms to transport it to the markets, with the civilian 
trade on the mainland anxious to secure the purchases made 
early in the season. Mr. Tavares, who has been a member of 
the Hawaiian legislature for the past ten years, declares that 


unless immediate steps are taken to encourage the immigra- 
tion of white races into the Islands, Japanese will sit in the 


legislature within a few years. More than one-third of the 
population there is Japanese. 


The Wage Question—The Industrial Welfare Commission 
of California, which held a public hearing at San Francisco 
in December, will hold another at Los Angeles within a short 
time, and a higher minimum scale of wages for women workers 
and minors will then be adopted, if present plans are carried 
out. A year ago minimum wages were named for workers in 
the canning industries, and it is estimated that last season 
the women of the State received more than $200,000 in wages 
in excess of the amount they would have received if the pre- 
vailing price rates of 1916 and 1917 had been in operation. 
The increase in time rates in some canneries in Southern Cali- 
fornia amounted to as much as 100 per cent, while price rates 
in many plants were increased from 10 to 50 per cent. In 
February a new sanitary code goes into effect in all industries 
where women are employed, providing for proper heat, ventila- 
tion and toilet conveniences. 

Coast Notes—One of the largest orders for pear trees ever 
uplaced with a California nursery was given recently by Howard 
Reed, who is planting a huge orchard in Yuba County, the order 
being sufficient to plant five hundred acres. Mr. Reed now owns 
the largest bearing pear orchard in the world. 


The Atwater, Cal., cannery made the largest pack in its his- 
tory this year, the output including 60,000 cases of peaches and 
30,000 cases of sweet potatoes. Spinach and berries are to be 
handled there in the future. 

Musher & Co., of New York, importers of olive oil, are cred- 
ited with having plans in readiness to engage in the olive business 


in California. A cannery and olive oil plant will probably be 
established at San Diego. 


The Western Condensing Company has been incorporated at 
Eureka, Cal., with a capital stock of $100,000 by Fred S. Bair, 


D. D. Peebles, G. T. Tooly, John Sollie, E. F. Larimer and 
Alfred Monoth. 


The two rival jobbers’ associations that have been in exist- 
ence in Southern California for the past two years have amal- 
gamated and the new organization includes the following: Cali- 
fornia Grocery Company, Channel Commercial Company, R. L. 
Craig Company, United Wholesale Grocery Company, Stetson, 
Barrett Co., M. A. Newmark & Co. and Haas, Baruch & Co., all 
of Los Angeles; Delta Mercantile Company, El Centro and the 
Smart & Final Co., Santa Ana and Wilmington. 


C. A. Lumb, of the sales department of the California Pack- 
ing Corporation, has been promoted te the position of the mana- 
ger of the New York branch of the J. K. Armsby Company. 


Frank BE. Gorrell, secretary of the National Canners’ Asso- 
ciation, arrived in San Francisco last week to ‘confer with can- 
ners. 


Irving Downs, formerly office manager of the Libby, Mc- 
Neill & Libby cannery at Rio Vista, Cal., and who enlisted in the 
Navy, is dead of influenza. 


W. H. Benton, a tomato canner of Southern California, ac- 
cused of having sold tomato puree that was unfit for human 
consumption, has attacked the constitutionality of the section of 
the California Pure Food Law which provides that the report 
of chemists of the University of California shall constitute 
prima facie evidence in cases involving the adulteration of 
foods. 


“BERKELEY.” 
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THE PRESSING SEED CO. 


NORWALK OHIO 


Growers Exclusively of 


SWEET SEED 


Specialists in Canners’ Varieties 


The first requisite to Fancy Quality and Tonnage 
per acre is well Selected Seed. By our method of 
Selection and handling seed we are in a position to 
please the most critical canner. 


Write us regarding our 1919 crop, and get our 
prices; or see us at the La Salle Hotel during the 
National Canners Convention, January 20th to 24th. 
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MEETING OF THE TRI-STATE PACKERS 


Amalgimation of the Maryland Canners Association—A better working Executive Com- 
mittee—Mr. Munn speaks for the Food Administration—Mr. Cobb instills Optimism 
—Prof. Symons reveals something to the growers—Mr. Shook explains a new bulletin 


—The big Banquet and Cabaret. 


Possibly it is due to the conservatism of age, or at least that may 
stand as the excuse, for the failure to announce, early, the attractive 
program usually rendered at these recent meetings of the Tri-State 
Packers’ Association; but it is a fact that they do not send out a regu- 
lar program, as do all other associations of any pretense. And it is 
the one shortcoming of these meetings. The question naturally arises: 
If a program giving some indication of the “meaty” sessions held had 
been sent out, what would the attendance have been? As it was, the 
hotel lobby and the meeting hall resembled a National Convention much 
more than a State or minor, so-called, convention. There was no regis- 
tration kept, but it was said that 550 canners—and this means individ- 
uals or representatives of firms, and seldom more than one such rep- 
resentative—sat down to the banquet on Wednesday night. Add to these 
the supply men, brokers, etc., it will be seen that the thousand mark 
was at least in sight. We have seen the time when a National Con- 
vention did not match this. 

Start to work a little earlier, gentlemen; announce the features of 
your meetings in a neatly printed program, even if some of the head- 
liners fail in their appearance; fill the two days up solid, with at least 
four good, snappy meetings of about two to three hours each, and you 
will pretty nearly have alive again the old Atlantic States Canners’ 
Association. The difference, if any, will be that these meetings will be 
larger. The Wisconsin State meeting has become known as the meeting 
of pea packers; the Western Association is largely a meeting of corn 
packers, and the ‘Tri-State is known as a meeting of tomato canners. 
Such meetings do not encroach upon the sections, nor upon the National 
Canners’ Association. Just the reverse is true; the more alive the local 
or State associations the bigger and better grows the National. 

A perusal of these proceedings will show you the reason for these 
remarks, as they speak for themselves. There was no loss motion in 
these sessions, and the addresses were all to the point, and mightily in- 
teresting and valuable. 


THE FIRST SESSION. 


This was called in the immense Roof Garden of the Adelphia Hotel, 
the largest roof garden in Philadelphia, on Wednesday afternoon at 
2 P. M., December 18, and after some delay in trying to induce those 
standing to come up front and take seats, Secretary Dashiell made some 
formal announcements, and then President Charles §. Stevens welcomed 
the Convention, congratulating the Association upon the splendid out- 
pouring, and then re-introduced—for he was well remembered from last 
year—Mr. E. J. Cattell, who was to extend the welcome of [hiladelphia. 
First, the personality of Mr. Cattell catches; next his wonderul facility 
with figures and statistics; then his rea] gift as a speaker, in which 
he never fails to display his intimate touch with and love for nature 
and the things that go to make life worth while. He is witty, one of 
the best story tellers one would wish to hear, and yet can handle the 
deepest business problems or touch the depths of human feelings as few 
mmen can. We regret that space will not permit us to reproduce all his 
remarks. In part, he said: 


PHILADELPHIA’S WELCOME 

Finally, speaking in behalf of His Honor, the Mayor of Philadelphia, 
I want to welcome you to this old city, and I pray God that in your 
deliberatons there may come not only benefit to those things which are 
of material interest to you individually, but that to the sovereign and 
divine right deeper, wider and fuller significance, the larger 
hope, there may come out of your meeting that which will help the 
whole nation to the solution of these problems. 

One of my dear young friends, the boy who cherished the Liberty 
Bell, has gone home to God. Another boy that I loved, with whom I 
used to forgather over at the Bellevue, night after night, was able to 
get into the aviation service, and letter after letter told of the wonderful 
growth of his conceptions and of his soul 10,°00 feet up above God's 
earth and God’s eternal blue; and there one morning came information 
that 10,000 feet in the air his machine had caught fire—the frail tenement 
of that which I had loved had come to earth, and that which I could not 
see, his soul, had gone to God. He has grown; also, we who are here; 
and may we be able to have the little glance with them—have, like them, 
grown into a larger Americanism, into a truer conception of the thought 
for the grandest individual in the things of God or man is a citizen 
of this great republic. (Applause.) 

President Stevens next called upon Mr. George W, Cobb, of the 
American Can Company, and Mr, Cobb responded. 


ADDRESS OF GEORGE W. COBB, 
Assistant General Manager of Sa‘es, American Can Company. 


One year age the keynote of the Tri-State Packers’ Association 
meeting was increased production—quantity, quality if you could get 
it, but in any event quantity. It seems to mq that the keynote of 
this meeting should be increasd production—of quality: quantity if 
you can get it, but in any event quality. 


If we look back to the meeting of one year ago we will have in 
mind the problems which at that time faced the industry. First and 
above all was that of acreage; you just didn’t know how you were 
going to get the acreage—you just knew it could not be done. You 
wanted someone to tell you how much you ought to pay per ton for 
tomatoes. Some wanted to have the catsup and soup manufacturers 
restricted in price for raw material, while the packers were to be fres 
agents—others wished to have the Government establish the price. 
You were also very much agitated about growers’ associations. All 
those problems had to do with that of acreage. The next important 
problem, and one which seemed insurmountable, was that of labor. 
Were growers going to obtain enough labor to raise the raw ma- 
terial? After the growers had raised it, how in thunder were the can- 
ners going to find labor enough to put that raw material into cans? 
You had also the problem of Government allotments; were goods to 
be taken by tender or were they to be taken by commandeer? You 
wondered whether you finally were going to be able to get back a 
new dollar for an old, what was meant by a “fair and reasonable 
profit,” and would the Government actually pay their bills and on 
time. Later, at Boston, there came up that problem of Rule 1-A— 
you will recall that the trick was to prove that 1-A was A-1. (Laugh- 
ter.). A little later you had those problems of how and where to 
obtain cases—I have even heard of some who at times were anxious 
to know how they were going to get cans. 

When you got all through, what was the final result? Was it 
not this—a record pack of tomatoes, on which most canners actually 
made money—another record. Wasn't that, after all, the thing that 
you set out to do one year ago? To increase output and at the same 
time make money? It seems to me a little story I read the other day 
illustrates the outcome of the year. A sergeant, who had been most 
active in hostilities on the other side, returned home and was being ~ 
interviewed by his landlady, who was as inquisitive as he was reti- 
cent. Said she: “Will you please tell me what, of all your experi- 
ences, struck you as the most wonderful?” 

“Well,” said he, “the thing that struck me the most was the 
number of bullets which missed me..’ (Laughter.) Well. we came 
along to the Armistice. The tomato market withstood that shock. 
A few weeks later appeared the announcement in regard to Govern- 
ment cancellation of contracts—afterwards politely called a release; 
I have heard it called by other names. Apparently that proved to be 
the shot which hit. There was also an explosion when goods rejected 
on account of poor quality were thrown on the market. Packers, job- 
bers and retailers became nervous. How much of the uneasiness may 
be due to the announcement of the release or how much of it may be 
due to the. natural conditions of the market, no one can say. Let us 
be honest with ourselves—have we ever known a year in which the 
canned food market was active during the holidays? It is not the 
time for the jobber to stock up with canned foods; he is thinking of 
his inventory. It is not the time for the retailer to stock up with 
canned foods; he is taking in goods which he has already purchased 
and is busy with nuts and raisins. It is not the time of the year for 
activity in the canned foods industry—never has been and never 
will be. : 

The Armistice was signed at a most opportune time for the can- 
ner—at the close of the packing season, and at least five months be- 
fore the time for making definite plans for the new pack. Do you 
know of any other industry so fortunate? But is this interval to be 
employed in “watchful waiting” for something to happen or in “pre- 
paredness” for new conditions? Are you a stand-patter or a pro- 
gressive in your business? Since you are members of the Tri-State 
Packers’ Association, I take it you are the latter. If so, you are giv- 
ing thought to methods of improving the quality of your product— 
you are considering up-to-date equipment, more efficient methods, 
more economical factory arrangement, better sanitary conditions. 


You are seeking a better working basis with your growers, realizing 
You are studying the ad- 
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visability of grading your pack, instead of packing just tomatoes. 
You know the pea and corn packer has long since answered this, and 
that the demand is for the better grades. As a progressive packer 
you are alive to the fact that canned tomatoes on the grocers’ shelves 
are in active competition not only with fresh tomatoes from the 
South, but with tomato puree, tomato paste and tomato soup—not 
to mention catsup and chili sauce. The canned article must prove 
its worth. You are aware, too, of another kind of competition—the 
No. 3 can of tomatoes against the No 2 can of corn or peas. the latter 
two at less cost to the purchaser. Then there is the No. 2% can, 
which, like your No. 3, is called indiscriminately “a large can of 
tomatoes ;” where is the expert to distinguish? You have not lost 
sight either of the fact that corn and peas have outdistanced toma- 
toes in respect to labor lost; the inventor has husked the corn and 
shelled the peas, but the tomato is still to be peeled. Labor, there- 
fore, is still a prime factor in tomato canning. Are you not, there- 
fore, in a way handicapped by the fact that your labor is relatively 
much higher on tomatoes than on peas and corn? Would it be better 
to peel the best and pulp the rest? If you are not a stand-patter you 
are mindful of the necessity of proper financing of your individual 
business; you will not go into the battle of another season without 
ammunition and the knowledge of where more can be had. The can- 
ner must be able to withstand the shell-shock of falling markets. 
After all, the problems of the tomato canner are not altogether 
unlike the problems of other business men in America. We are all 
alike. We all compete with much the same things. There are prob- 
lems for America, for Europe and for the worl@—it is an age of 
problems; the problem is to solve them. p 


It seems to me that the canner is especially favored. There 
never has been a time when food has not been looked upon as an 
essential, at least three times a day. There have been many attempts 
during the past year to separate the essentials from the non-essen- 
tials. It has been a very difficult thing to do. I have my own defi- 
nition of a non-essential—an article which is not manufactured by 
yourself, your relatives or your friends. (Applause and laughter.) 

We are informed by the Food Administration that thhe United 
States must furnish Europe 20,000,000 tons of food this year. I don’t 
know how many 20,000,000 tons of food are, but I know how many 
20,000,000 cases of tomatoes are. This means one case of tomatoes 
to a ton of food. That gives us some idea of the quantity of food to 
be exported. 

Now I am going to mention some of the effects of war as relating 
to canned foods. In the first place, canned foods have been most 
wonderfully advertised, nationally and internationally. In the sec- 
ond place, prejudice has been shattered. In the third place, there has 
been a splendid opportunity to introduce canned foods in the home; 
women have gone into the industries—housemaids have gone out of 
the kitchens. Every time either of those changes occur it means 
more canned foods. Often the only maid about the house is ready- 
made canned foods. As the prices of meat and eggs go up, the rela- 
tive cheapness of canned foods is emphasized. Then there is the 
effect of prohibition. Now I don’t know how you feel on that sub- 
ject—it is not necessary to ask; I find that most people have a dif- 
ferent answer the morning after from what they would have had 
the night before. I think we can all agree that the wage earner is 
going to have more money to spend ffor groceries than he has had. 
That means another opportunity for canned foods. Then there comes 
the question of home canning. I am one of those who believe that 
home canning has greatly helped to introduce canned foods in the 
homes that have not heretofore used them. The housewife makes up 
her mind, in the first place, after having had a little experience that 
she doesn’t want to try it again—she wonders how you make them so 
good and how you do it so cheaply. Then there is the cost system— 
and to my mind that is the greatest benefit to the canning industry 
that has come out of this war. It is now absolutely necessary for 
every canner to know accurately his cost. If he doesn’t know it, the 
Federal Trade Commission representative is going to help him find 
it, and the man who knows his cost is not so likely to go out and sell 
for less than cost—he has his eye on the cost line. Finally, war has 
helped improve business methods. If canned food is not “big busi- 
ness,” it is rapidly becoming business for-big men. The standard is 
ever higher, just as I believe it to be of all business. - The tomato 
packer, who a few years ago could undersell because he raised his 
own product and worked his own family, has either gone out of busi- 
ness or has become an expert cost accountant. He knows all about 
the income tax and is a firm believer in overhead. He even believes 
that as manager he has earned a salary, which like that of other em- 
ployees, is a proper item of cost. Speaking of salaries, I read the 
other day of a man who said to his boss: “I have been in your employ 
now for twenty years and have never asked for an increase in salary,” 
to which the boss replied: “That you have never asked me for an in- 
crease in salary is exactly the reason why you have remained in my 
employ twenty years” 

In conclusion, I am going to read you a few words from a speech 
of Judge Gary the other day. Jud@ge Gary said: “I predict the next 
five years in this country will be the most progressive, prosperous and 
successful of our history. The results will astonish even the most 
optimistic of today. We need to be conservative, thoughtful, per- 
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sistent, fair-minded and wise up to the limit of our understanding. 
Our employees must continue to be treated liberally with respect to 
their compensation and general welfare.” - 

I am through now with Judge Gary and I will start in again for 
myself. I am sure the great canning industry will meet the problems 
of readjustment bravely and wisely. If we, cannot have insight. we 
will use foresight—we will at least not obscure the horizon. We will 
meet each day with the light which God gives us and be ready for 
the next day. As the Boys who have saved the world come home, 
they must find not only the “home-fires burning,” but the “factory 
wheels still turning.” They are looking to us in peace-time as we 
looked to them in war-time. If they were not downhearted, shall 
we be? (Applause. ) 

President Stevens then introduced Mr. John R. Munn, Chief of the 
Canned Foods Division of the U. S. Food Administration. 


ADDRESS OF MR. MUNN 


MR. J. R. MUNN, Chief of the Canned Foods Division of the United 
States Food Administration: When the opportunity was given me to 
come here, I seized upon it very quickly. Not because I liked to make 
a speech—that always bores me—and in spite of the risk of boring you 
by speaking to you; but I wanted to come to meet with you under the 
auspices of peace. We have had our struggles on a war basis, and I 
wanted to give myself the pleasure of meeting you here today to talk 
about what we have done in the past and what our present problems are. 

Whether or not the signing of the armistice means the legal peace, 
the average of the country so interprets it and feels very definitely that 
we have come to the end of our late war activities. 

Now, the subjects that were assigned to me in the letter requesting 
me to come here, were the “Food Administration’s Existing Rules and 
Regulations.” Before we go into the question of the Food Administra- 
tion’s rules and regulations, I would like to talk to you just a little 
about this Food Administration. It will soon become a memory; it 
will soon cease to exist; and I meet even the thought uppermost in your 
mind that we were a lot of tyrants down there, trying to hold you 
down; but, rather, if you understand it, and see the vision of it, that 
we have seen under Mr. Hoover’s inspiration, I want you to carry away 
the thought that here was an emergency organization set up to meet 
war conditions that has held every one of us and accomplished its 
results, 

Last March I was asked to come to Washington and join the Food 
Administration, and I left my business in New York, the business of a 
wool merchant, in a great deal of a quandary as to why a wool mer- 
chant should be selected to go into the technical administration of food 
commodities. I arrived in Washington, and my wonderment increased, 
and my amazement was greater and greater, as I ‘tried to align and 
co-ordinate what the Food Administration was. There was not anything 
tangible, and there was not any sort of organization; there was not 
anything that seemed to be—no beginning and no ending—and for a 
month I floundered around there in the utmost darkness, trying to ascer- 
tain what it all was—what that moral psychology was that fills you 
with an enthusiasm for getting any definite idea of what you were sup- 
posed to do, That was purely a thought of Mr. Hoover. He didn’t want 
to have a John Jones in charge of this, Bill Jones in charge of that; he 
made up his mind right away that this food administration naturally 
occurs as a psychological problem, and that the percentages of produc- 
tion, distribution and consumption so overlap in the various commodities 
that it would be impossible to set up what we might call an engineering 
organization. So his first job was to cut out in some sort of condition 
so that men could be responsible for certain things, and yet consult 
with others in the alignment of the whole problem. Not concentrating 
or fixing on any one particular industry, or on any particular step, but 
keeping them all properly co-ordinated. 

The certain arbitrary divisions were made. There was the canned 
foods division, there was the distribution division, the acreage division, 
the sugar division, coffee division, and so on; but they were purely 
arbitrary. Starting with that arbitrary basis, after experimenting and 
getting along in this organization work, it finally developed into form- 
ing a number of so-called policy boards—these policy boards were made 
up of committees, you might say, of four or five gentlemen—and at the 
head of a certain group of commodities would be one man. Then sitting 
with him on this policy committee, policy board, would be a member 
of the distribution division, a member of the—possibly of the publicity 
division; a member of the states organization division, and a member 
of the related commodities; so that when we had our ‘meetings, once a 
week or twice a week, we brought to it a big, broad aspect of what the 
whole thing was. 

Now, we had to undertake the administration of these food problems 
in a very broad sense. We had read the Food Act—read it and read it 
and read it—and saw it was an act (carefully fitted to the existing law) ; 
and as you read it over it was particularly dry reading and very unin- 
spiring; but we look back to that as the fundamental source of our 
authority. It is technically the whole foundation of the business. 
We also look back to the beginning of the Food Administration as due 
to that act. But this Food Administration really started in London in 


September, 1914, when Mr. Hoover was asked to undertake the business 
of chairmanship of the commission for the relief of Belgium, which 
he did. That work for the relief of Belgium, however, taught him the 
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Du. us of an organization that was later to become the backbone of 
the \nited States Food Administration. All of those men who did this 
B~’ in relief work had constantly in their find the saving of 
th delgian nation from starvation; and, united on this committee, on 
thi commission, for relief, they saw that food went into Belgium, 
meager enough: it was merely sufficient to sustain a population from 
actual starvation. 

Mr. Hoover started out with the relief work, and he had to buy 
some food and charter a ship and get the stuff over there. That is, he 
began to look to the achievement of doing it. He had no money, no 
proper organization, but went ahead, and got it, on the fundamental 
faith that people would respond to that relief work. He bought his 
food, got a ship and loaded it; then went down to the mouth of the 
Thames and asked permission to have it go. He saw a British official. 
This British official said: ““Why, you have not people to buy the food 
of.’ Mr. Hoover said: “The food is already bought.” “Even if you 
could buy the food, you couldn’t get it transported down here.” “The 
food is down here.” “Well, if you were even successful in getting thus 
far, you couldn’t possibly get a ship.” Hoover said: “The food is on 
the ship now.” “Well, you have yet to get a permit for the ship to 
sail.” “Yes, I know that. I want to ask you a question—if in any 
stage of the work this permit which—you have to sign your name to 
this permit?” This man said: “Yes, after it has been to the Minister 
of Shipping in London.” Mr. Hoover said: “You sit right down and 
sign your name on it and then we will go up to the ministry in Lon- 
don and get their name;”’ and they consented to that. Within one 
week after Hoover had accepted the work the Belgian food was being 
distributed in Belgium. That is the type of man we had as leader. 

Now, the problems of food administration on an international basis 
are brand-new problems; there was not any school to whom we could 
go and get the men; so Mr. Hoover simply had to resort to the wool 
merchant, if you like, or men from any walk of life, to go down there 
and tackle the problem with one thought. It was a brand-new thought— 
as these things had never come up—and so he put new men in to under- 
take it; and, first, we had three great things to do—to get an increased 
production, so that there would: be food available to help win the war; 
to keep the distribution of that food in reasonable bounds, so that 
there would be no profiteering; and to carry on a campaign of conserva- 
tion, so that there would be a sufficient amount of articles to keep 
America in the war and keep her supplied with food and keep our 
allies supplied. The conservation program has been a wonderfully suc- 
cessful program. The response that has been built up in this country 
has been so great that we are almost afraid to ask for conservation 
on any one commodity. The response of the American people has been 
so overwhelming that were it published one week that we were facing 
a shortage, within one month we had a surplus that we didn’t know 
what to do with. (Applause.) 

In the case of wheat, there was an exportable surplus from the 1917 
crop of 20,000,000 bushels) Mr. Hoover delivered that information to 
Lord Rhondda, and the story goes that Lord Rhondda received a 
cablegram that America could supply 20,000,000 bushels of wheat, and he 
put the cable down on his desk and said: “The Allies are beaten, unless 
America can supply more wheat;’’ and the supply came—20,000,000 of 
bushels and more. Hoover made his appeal to the American people; and 
the only way to get the wheat was to save it from being eaten. That 
is how the 20,000,000 bushels was available. Practically the American 
people shipped abroad 141,000,000 bushels. 

In the case of sugar, we were away behind. Sugar shortage began 
last summer. Had we carried on the rate of consumption of sugar that 
we—that was normal] to America—that by Christmas time there would be 
none; so we had to put the limit on it, and had to ask the American peo- 
ple to cut down their normal ration from possibly 5 pounds per person 
per month down to the 2 pounds; and in three months time the saving 
was so great that we discovered that the American people had not only 
cut down to the 2 pounds, but out of that 2 pounds they had saved suffi- 


cient that we could lift the entire sugar ration. There, again, it shows 
the response of the American people. 


Now, we have had this idealizing down there, and it has meant, more 
than any other one thing—it has meant a great, big, broad vision and 
a great, big, fine, splendid human man at the head of it. I remember 
dining with Mr. Hoover one night last spring, and someone at the 
table—or Mr. Hoover had remarked in feeling quite happy—he dropped 
in: “I feel more on top of this food job now than at any time since 
we undertood it.” Someone said: “When, since you undertook this 
Food Administration work, did things look their worst?” “Oh,” he 
said, “about the 3rd of September. We went into this condition early— 
the Food Administration ;” that “our army was a great, big buyer, big- 
ger than we were accustomed to deal with; that the British government 
was a big government; the French government, the Italian government, 
the Belgian relief, the Red Cross, our American government—competing 
against each other, also certain contracting parties of emergency in- 


terest buying in America; and we were going into a condition of infla- 
tion that was very difficult to handle.” ’ 


Hoover got that, and in this way: He said: “But we went on our 
Division of Co-ordination of Purchase,” and that merely meant that 
these great big pewers, any one of whom was big enough to float things 
like this hotel there, must clear through the Division of Co-ordination 
of Purchase of the Food Administration, so that there would be only one 


—in effect, only one buyer. The cumulative power of the buying was so 
great that in some commodities it overstepped the bounds of asking by 
tender; and it meant that the industries had to be allocated—that is 
what happened in the ordinary industry. The demands for the Army 
and Navy alone were so great that it was necessary to pool the inter- 
ests and have in effect only one buyer and then allocate these orders. 
It has been common, it is evident, that this country, outside of Wash- 
ington, looks upon this Government as a unit; that the Food Adminis- 
tration, and the Army and Navy, and the Allies, and the War Industries 
Boards, and the American Trade Boards and the Federa) rade Commis- 
sion are a unit. Well, we have, in one sense of the word, but not in 
another—we each of us operate under certain laws and certain acts 
ef courts, and our authority is limited to the privileges, if you like, 
that have been granted to us under these various acts. Here, for the 
most common fact, the Food Administration, and the Army and the 
Navy were all one. There, again, that has not quite been the case; the 
Food Administration has been set up to look after the problems of trade 
that the Government cannot; other boards to handle the export 
situation; the Army and Navy have handled their own buying and 
have co-operated with us through this Division of Co-ordination of Pur- 
chase, realizing that it would be less disturbing to the economics of the 
country to carry on in that way. 

Now, we have had some general rules. These general rules of the 
Food Administration were aimed principally at the things that were 
required under the act directed at profiteering, at hoarding and at spec- 
ulation They apply to all commodities that are required under the 
act itself. Then, under each specific commodity or group of commodities 
we have had special rules. The question is: What are we going to do 
with these rules and regulations? We know that the Food Administra- 
tion is going to disintegrate; we also know that the country is going 
to undo and withdraw these rules and regulations which, how- 
ever they have been looked on, on the war basis, are onerons and diffi- 
cult on a peace basis. We have cut out every rule that doesn’t prevent 
hoarding and -profiteering and speculation. 

AS soon aS We can we want to lift every rule. We realize that we 
are poor substitutes for the laws of supply and demand. We do realize 
that in an emergency such as has existed for the last four and a half 
years we had to go in to try and hold the laws of supply and demand 
in some sort of operating control; and that control has been the Food 
Administration. Now we go on to one last thing, the last job that we 
have in this connection—and that is world relief. Mr. Cobb expressed 


‘the thought that it was the intention of this country to ship abroad 


20,000,000 tons of food and over, It is intensely difficult for the country 
to understand, possibly to understand, that if Europe is starving and 
we must ship 20,000,000 tons of food, why it is that we can lift these 
rules and regulations that apply to sugar, and as applied to wheat, and 
to try to get out from under it. 

Wheat—we have an abundance; the wheat from Australia and the 
Southern Hemisphere is available to Europe; shipping, being abstracted 
from war service, can go longer distances and are really overwhelmed 
with—it would seem with our wheat—probably next year. On sugar 
here the same situation exists, We will be able in this country to 
maintain a reasonable consumption, unlss Europe raises its ratio. Europe 
has seen if it cuts down the individual consumption of sugar from one 
to two pounds per person per month in the various countries, then it 
would have to have a regulation on, because other food supplies are more 
valuable. Then, again, if the shipping becomes available to them, so 
that they can transport a greater quantity of sugar for an increased 
consumption from one to two pounds up to the normal of three or four, 
it must come from America; but as long as they don’t, as long as they 
apply their available shipping tonnage for other commodities, we can 
go ahead on our present consumption of sugar. Mr. Hoover is abroad 
on this trying to work out the food program, but has not developed 
definitely on any particular commodity; and we here are unwilling to 
take the risk of asking for coonservation on any particular commodity, 
knowing that if we do, or believing that if we do, in a few weeks time 
there will be such a surplus of that commodity we won’t know how 
to distribute it. Possibly we will have an intensive campaign for con- 
servation in certain commodities, in which case it will be very easy to 
ask the American people to save for world relief. 

What is this world relief situation? We go over there in Europe; 
we divide the nations into five general groups; they have the great 
Allies, England, France and Italy; the lesser lights, Belgium, Serbia, 
Portugal, Czecho-Slav, Bohemia, Jugo-Slav—these other nations who 
have neither the financial strength nor the shipping accommodations 
to get food for the immediate future. The next group is the neutral 
nations—Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Holland, Spain. They have very 
strong finances, but they have got to ship it through the medium of 
these neutral nations. We will have to suspend the rules to the nations 
that we call unclassified—Finland, Poland, Lithuania, parts of Southern 
Russia. Then we have got, last, the enemy countries. We don’t want , 


to feed the enemies to the exclusion of our allies; but we don’t want 
to have another Russia in Europe; and if it is going to be necessary, to 
prevent the spread of anarchy and Bolshevism we are going to beat 
them and try to do it in this way: by facilitating the shipment of foods 
from South America into the northern neutrals; and they, in turn, set 


up their finances or distributive to 
country will not have anything to do with i 
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Now, facing this world relief problem, we put this arbitrary proposi- 
tion of 20,000,000 tons of food to be supplied to Europe. Twenty mil- 
lion tons is the most that we can put through our ports; it is the limit 
that can go. The food that will be wanted will be—if not in num- 
ber they will be the most staple things that they can get. There will 
be the wheat situation, and, more particularly, the fats. The relief— 
possibly it will come from the increased production of the American 
hog. We are able to grant it. On all canned foods, I don’t believe that 
they will be wanted; they will do to relieve. But, gentlemen, this is 
the point to the canning industry. Our American soldiers, our Canadian 
soldiers, have gone over there; they have shown Europe what American 
eanned foods are; they have created a demand for them. One thought 
right here: I read in the paper this morning an announcement that 
the copper industry had formulated an export agency, the entire in- 
dustry, of every single important producer known, have formulated 
an export agency. The textile industry is working on exactly the same 
thing; the steel industry is working on the same thing. These various 
great producing industries are working for one export agency, which 
they are permitted to do under the Webb Act, to get this export agency 
at the minimum expense, and with the least disturbance to the domestic 
market; and will the canning industry allow this opportunity to go by 
without taking advantage of it? (Applause.) 

Secretary Dashiell here read a letter from Judge J. Harry Covington, 
counsel to the National Canners’ Association, explaining that he was 
obliged to forego the pleasure of being with them, due to some im- 
portant conferences with the Army and Navy in the matter of the recent 
releases of goods held for the Government, The importance of this was 
more fully appreciated when, that evening, President Burden read a 
letter from the Judge, a copy of which appears in this issue, in Bulletin 
No. 61, of the N. C. A. 

President Stevens then called upon Prof. T. B. Symons, of the Mary- 
land Agricultural College, and in responding he told the canners more 
about the costs of crops in various sections of the country than any 
speaker we can recall at this time. He said 


ADDRESS OF PROF. SYMONS 
MR. T. B. SYMONS, of the Maryland Agricultural College: Mr. 
Chairman, Members of the Tri-State Association—Mr. Munn had several 
difficult questions to answer. He answered them to the satisfaction of 
all, I believe. But the problem that has been assigned me by the gentle- 
man from Baltimore, who spoke to me about the matter last week, is 
one that I am afraid none of us can answer at this time. The question 


of price . In the Tri-State, the question of price in the Middle States 
and the West and our competition with them. 


In the first place, gentlemen, I want to say that I don’t believe that 
there is a body of men representing any industry in this country that 
has done more to aid in saving the food situation than has the great 
body of canners represented in these three great States of the East. 
(Applause.) We are prone to believe that the farmers of this country 
have answered the call of the nation in the most patriotic manner. 
They have. But it is nevertheless true that you canners have been 
faced with problems equally as difficult, and you have met them cour- 
ageously. And now, I take it, you are meeting on a business purpose 
in facing the readjustment period for the benefit of the industry. I take 
issue with the Chairman in his very cordial introduction as solely repre- 
senting the grower. I am interested in the industry (Applause.), and 
when we talk about price, gentlemen, we are talking about a problem 
that is vital to the industry. It is vital in so far that the producer 
must be guaranteed the cost of production plus reasonable profit. The 
canner must be guaranteed the cost of canning plus a reasonable profit; 
and the price to the consumer, gentlemen, must be such as will continue 
to make the business live in providing demand and supply. All three of 
those factors enter vitally into the maintenance of the industry. I do 
not propose to be able to offer a panacea for some of the difficulties 
that apparently are ahead of us. I do propose to offer, in a humble 


way, some facts as they appear to an outsider, so to speak, looking or 
trying to look on all phases of the industry. . 


The gentlemen in Baltimore—and 1 assure that all of you have 
the same idea as presented by the Chairman and other speakers—that 
you cannot compete with the Indiana tomato grower, or you cannot 
compete with the Indiana tomato packer when he pays $15 for his fruit 
and you are paying $30. That is a very logical conclusion. It is a fact. 
Provided that you compete in the same market, and provided that the 
differential does not permit you to even up. Now, in the first place, 
since last February we have been able to or tried to secure some data 


on the actual conditions in the West as compared with the East. I will 
give you all that I have been able to secure. 


I want to say that information is very meager. On the prices that 
are paid and the prices received. Some of the Baltimore canners who 
are able to secure these figures from representatives in the West for 
eorn in Illinois—the corn packer in Illinois in 1917 paid $10 for his 
corn; that he paid $13.50 in 1918; he paid $43 a ton for his peas in 1917, 
and he paid $54 for his peas in 1918. As compared with 3% and I think 
a more reasonable average of 4c a pound, or approximately $80 a ton for 
his peas in this region. Mr. Amos H, Cobb, of New York State Packers’ 
Association, reports that for peas in 1917, in New York, the packer paid 
$45 —$45 to $50—and in 1918 he paid $60 a ton. For tomatoes in New 
York in 1917 they were able to secure them for $10, and in 1918, $20. 


and most attractive canned food packoge on the market. 


“THE INVENTION ALL ADMIRED, AND EACH HOW HE 
TO BE THE INVENTOR MISSED, 80 EASY IT SEEMED WHEN FOUND, 
WHICH YET UNFOUND MOST WOULD HAVE THOUGHT IMPOSSIBLE.” 
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USED ALL OVER THE WORLD 


We are now making a special feature of mailing to any address on request a Sample Lacquered Can of a Bright Golden Color 
with a Handsome Strip Label Attached. This can represents what is considered today by many leading packers to be the sefest, best 
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The Hansen Pea 
and Bean Filler 


The Filler That Pays For Itself In One Season 


The filler that pays for itself 
in one season’s pack is the 
filler you cannot afford to 
be without. 

That the Hansen Pea and 
Bean Filler pays for itself 
in one season is confirmed 
by the testimonials received 
from many users. 


Says “To Use It Is To Want It” 


Wisconsin Cuair Co., Woods Cross, Utah, September 20, 1918 
Port Washington, Wis. 

Gentlemen: We are pleased to inform you that the two Hansen Sanitary Pea Fillers we purchased from you and used 
during the packing of our peas this season were very satisfactory indeed, the saving of brine, the simple yet positive ad- 


justment of fill and the speed with which you could operate them with perfect results, together with the small space they 
occupied were all features we very much appreciated. 


From our experience with the filler we are frank to say, if you get a packer to use one the sale is made. 
Yours very truly, 
Woops Cross CANNING Co. 
Richard Stringham, Mgr. 


Almost Paid for itself in Saving of Peas and Brine 
Tue Wisconsin Cuartr Co., Jamesville, Wis., August 16, 1978. 
Port Washington, Wis. 


Gentlemen: We have used your Hansen Sanitary Pea Filler during our past Pea Season and must say that we were more 
than pleased with it. We consider the saving in brine, also in peas, worth almost the price of the filler, as we never before 
wasted so few peas nor ao little brine. Also ysur measuring valve was all that you claimed for it, and it would be hard to 
find a machine that could be cleaned any easier. We also appreciate the service you have rendered in getting us started in 
the use of it, the fact that we have placed our order for three additional machines shows that we are well satisfied, and we 
trust that our future business relations will be as pleasant as this season’s hasbeen. Wishing you continued success, we are 

Yours very truly, : 


P. Jr. Company. 


METAL WORKING DEPT. 


THE WISCONSIN CHAIR CO. 


PORT WASHINGTON, WIS. 
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That sweet corn in New York in 1917 was $10 a ton to the grower; in 
1918, $17.56 a ton. We have a quotation from Ohio that they paid $18 
a ton for corm. I have been able to secure this information from ~“~_y 
sources in Washinton. I want to say, gentlemen, that I expect to ” 
very frank. I think now is the time for us all to be signally oe 
Frank with ourselvs, frank with the industry. And that any remarks 
that I may make I trust that you will sincerely believe that they are 
made for the good of the industry. There are some things possibly that 
should be told to us individually and collectively that are not ——— 
agreeable; but I hope that yon will receive them in the manner an 
neerity in which they are made. 

’ Nev, in Giecesting the price question, the following information 
was secured by one of 4 assistants, Mr. McLaughlin, from various 
sources in Washington. First, regarding differentials between —- 
apolis and other points east and west; and there is penstically no d 7 
ference in the market quotations. Chicago, Baltimore, New York an 

Eastern canned goods sell at a disadvantage in the Western markets, 
and Western goods at a disadvantage in Eastern markets, due to the 
freight charges. The Far West does not, as said, compete with the 
East in canned tomatoes or corn to any large extent. his informa- 
tion was given from the National Canners’ Association. 


The Tri-State produce over 60 per cent of the tomatoes packed. The 
canned goods of the Middle West do not, as a rule, sell on the Eastern 
market; but Eastern goods sell as far West as Texas. Prices paid 
growers by the canners in the different sections of the United States— 
prices suggested by the Food Administration to be paid to the growers 
were not adhered to. In some sections these prices were paid, and in 
some sections lower prices were paid. Tomatoes: Price to the growers, 
per ton, $18 to $20. Tri-State price paid, $26; suggested by Food Ad- 
ministration was $21. I think that that is a little low; but that was 
what was given by Mr. Beattie and others in the department. But I 
have some remarks that I want to make about that a little later on. 
New York—$18 was thought or suggested by the Food Administration 
an by the Federal Trade Commission. Indiana, $18—$18. Iowa, 
$1 15. There has always been a difference of ews paid growers for 
other years in different sections of the country. rk that! Feed corn 
information by the growers state: 1916 returned $12.11; 1917, $15.58; 
1918, $22. New York, $14.91, 1916, and $17.12 in 1917; 


Now, then, I have here the cost price, that was given by Mr. Beattie, 
of the Department of Agriculture. His cost of growing tomatoes—and 
he has recently returned from a tour through the West—was $99 per 
acre Should be a significant statement, and I think we can rely to 
a large extent upon this situaion to help relieve the present. Taking 
into consideration the depreciation of machinery, the farmer should re- 
ceive not less than $21.50 per ton on a 6-ton yield per acre in order to 
make a profit under ordinary conditions. If the jeld is low, the market 
price should be over. That was Mr. Beattie’s judgment. 


Now, then, it is stated that there is less fertilizer used in the West; 
they have less blight and a higher yield. Western soil is also easier 
to work Cost per ton varies through the yield per acre. Cost higher 
in the East due to lower henge | and more fertilizer. Definite costs will 
be obtainable in full by the Federal Trade Commission in February— 
not now. Much agitation with the growers and canners is now apparent 
in all of the Middle West, particularly in Indiana. We are now going 
over the merits of the price—of $25 per ton—for tomatoes in 1919. The 
situation is very acute with Indiana. The Indiana and Middle West 
farmers growing canning crops believe that they have been stung re- 
garding prices paid them for produce in 1918, and this, coupled with 
the fact that their rotations have not fit in with canning growths, has 
discouraged them greatly. Many Middle Western farmets planted a 
large acreage, but got very low yield. The farmers believe that the 

ackers took advantage of their lack of knowledge regarding the grow- 
ng of these crops and by misrepresentation induced them to contract 
for a large acreage. The outlook for a large pack there in 1919 is very 
discouraging. 

News eentiomen, there is some facts on the Western situation. I 
think the most significant thing that is apparent there is the fact that 
we know that the farmers are very much dissatisfied in Indiana _ and 
other sections where they have been paid these lower prices. Then, 
in some sections of Indiana, already they have had to abandon growing 
tomatoes on account of the ravages of the blight. Mr. Beattie informs 
me (who has just returned from that section) that the situation is 
very blue in that district. The point I wish to drive home to you is 
this: Passing from the Western situation to the Eastern one, that it 
is up to you gentlemen to see that the farmer gets reasonable prices 
for his goods. And that if there is dissatisfaction in the West, it is 
evident that they have not been paid a reasonable price for the produc- 
tion of the product in those sections, and that your competition is based 
not on how little the farmer may get, but on how fa rly the canners 
of this region and the canners of other regions treat the producer who 
is producing things for him, and that if the situation is cleared in the 
West—and the farmers will demand a right compensation for the pro- 
duction of their product—you have no need of fear of the Western com- 
petition; so that it seems to me, from the information that is available, 
we should—to employ the words of a correspondent of New York— 
try to find some facts. This was his answer: “Since prices and costs of 
production of corn, tomatoes and peas are so variable in different sec- 
tions of this state, and since we have never systematically collected the 
facts, I regret I am unable to give the information desired.” 

Now, we get a good many telegrams like that, when we go after 
facts. And the question of the prices that you are to pay this year is 
based on what is right to the producer, what is right to yourselves, and 
what is right to the consumer. And I think we might as well confess 
it, gentlemen—that in the readjustment period that we are about to 
enter upon that the question of justice to every industry or every phase 
of the industry is going to work a permanency of the industry; and 
that it is not possible, any longer, for canners or any other kind of 
manufacturers to make upon the under dog, and that the only view 
that it seems to me that we should take as practical men would be that 
the business of the canner should be to co-operate with the grower and 
for this convention to appoint a representative committee who will con- 
fer with a representative committee of producers, and when you then 
can arrive at a just price to all parties concerned. And I believe that 
if this convention will recognize now that we are going into the ques- 
tion of fairness in establishing the prices for the coming year that you 
will take the growers into your confidence and present the documents 
or the facts which you may be able to secure in the future from the 
West—even the ones that I have been able to get together in a hurry 
and which do not apply to all sections—and discuss thean pro and con 
I believe you will find the grower will be willing to meet you half way. 

I do not belive that the old saying “Competition is the li bed 
is going to apply in the new age before us. T would rather —Ay 4 
operation is going to be the life of trade. (Applause.) We cannot get 
away from the fact that as I walked into Galen Station today and 
asked for a railroad schedule that I got a schedule where it gives me 
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every train that runs between Baltimore and Washington and New 
York on any railroad in the same plan It was a business proposition. 
I am not an advocate of government ownership of railroads, nor wires, 
nor telephone particularly, but I am an advocate of co-operation in 
business for the economics, fot justice and for the rights to all indi- 
viduals employed in the business, (Applause.) 


You gentlemen remember the difficulties that we had not otily with 
the Food Administration last spring, but also with a number of grow- 
ers. I want to say right here that i don’t believe you men realize just 
the attitude of the grower towards the canner. ere is a fine, lovely 
body of men: you represent the business of your communities, If any 
one was to ask me to pick out the business man in a given section, I 
would point them—"You gS to the canner there, and you will find a 
live business man.” ‘That is not flattery, gentlémen, Now, then, the 
question arises in those answers, in ran at figurés, prices, for this 
coming year, for you to invite the farmers into a conference to debate 
the question of prices for the coming season. 


For instance, at that situation at the Food Administration last 
year, they proposed to fix the price of $21, and I think it is a tribute 
to the Canners’ Association that you were represented at that confer- 
ence, I would like the growers to be. The price that was settled by 
the War Department—we had some kind of program, but whether it was 
the War Department or the Food Administration or anyone, we knew 
that the growers were not satisfied. And everyone was interested, 
associated therein the whole time. It is very probable that if that 
matter had been appreached in the proper way—and I say that with all 
deference to the Food Administration and the War Department—that 
if a committee of the canners, a committee of the growers, had beet 
porsaitied to discuss and thresh over the problem, they would have 


een able to arrive at a price that wonld have been equitable and satis- 
factory to all interests. 


As it was, we were very hurriedly called up by the Department 
of Agriculture to submit certain figures, and these are the figures that 
we submitted. ~y were the first that were obtainable at that time, 
and I read them simply to show you as a contrast of the ordinary 
condition today. In Talbot County they submitted that the cost of 
growing tomatoes was $68; the yield was 4 tons. In Cecil County the 
cost was $82; the yield, 5 tons. ‘In Baltimore County the cost was $76; 
yield, 3% tons a year. In St. Mary’s County there was a cost of 

with 3 tons yield. In Somerset County, cost of $60, with 3% tons yield 
Queen Anne, $67, with 3% tons. In Caroline, $68, with 3.1 tons yield. In 
Harford, 79, with 4 tons yield. In Dorchester, $75, with 31-3 tons yield. 
These are authoritative, as I understand. In Kent, $78, with a 4-ton 
yield. In Anne Arundel, $125, with a 32-5-ton yield. New Jersey 
submitted prices for four counties. I don’t recall the four, but these 
are the prices submitted: Cost, $166 and a 6-ton field; another county, 


$101, with a 4-ton yield; another county, $197, with a 6-ton yield, and 
$146 with a 5-ton yield. 


In Delaware one county reported $100 the cost, with a 5-ton yield, 
and another county $77, with a 3-ton yield. The price consensus largely 
is this: that we have no comprehensive statement of cosis of production 
available for any community, and the only thing that is left to us to 
do the best we can with the information hat we have at hand. Those 
were submitted by conferences with farmers, based upon their observa- 
tion, just as you gentlemen have told me the costs of ——t in your 
business. I maintain, as a contribution to this, that there is a very 
great demand for frank, careful investigation and survey of the costs of 
growing various farm industries. We have had all kinds of discussions 
regarding wheat in establishing the price of wheat; the same is true 
of every one of the farm products; so that there is a great need for. 
very careful analysis of the cost of production. So I inquired of these 
gentlemen to discuss this matter. I wired out to some of our agents. 


Now, my agetit in Dorchester gave me this wire (I asked him for 
the average price and cost, etc.): “Average price received for tomatoes 
47 cents in Dorchester County per basket this last season. Average price 
for peas 4 cents per pound. A few at 4% cents 7 pound. Average 
cost per acre to grow tomatoes, $85.25.” think I remember that the 
price that was submitted last spring was something like—to show you 
the difference in the cost then and cost now as reported—$73, in Dor- 
chester, was reported last spring, and the telegram now reads that the 
cost has jumped to $84.25 as a result of the experience of this season. 
The average yield of tomatoes ker acre was 3 tons in Dorchester County. 
The aoe yield of peas, 1, pounds per acre. Delaware farmers’ 
average price was 41 cents per basket for tomatoes. That was the result 
of a meeting they held of growers last week, which gave the average 
price paid Delaware growers. 

From Denton.—Mr. Chairman, I hope I will not tire you with these 
details, but thought you would be interested with the information we 
have available. In Denton, Caroline County, Mr. Anderson reports that 
the average yield of tomatoes was 3 tons this past year; corn, 1% tons; 
peas, 1,500 pounds; price of tomatoes, $30; corn ; peas, $80. n 
tomatoes, for demonstration, he ory this cost: $71.75 per acre, or $24 
per ton; Tomato Growers’ Association growing 3 tons per acre at a 
cost of $67.10. In other words, in a demonstration that was conducted 
down there, the result of the average of the demonstration raised the 
cost to $71 per acre, $24 to the ton; while the average for the county 
was 3 tons, with a cost of $67, which amounted to about $22 a ton’ as 
the cost of production. 

received some other telegrams that are rather significant. I am 
wondering—I suppose you do individually—but I am pees if this 
Association has considered carefully the te of competition with 
each other—I wonder if this Association has considered carefully the 
question of competition between canners. I am ae if you men 
have conscientiously thought of what started the radicals among the 
farmers—the extent of those that would not contract. In some sections, 
you know, farmers have made up their minds that they don’t expect to 
contract any more. Now, there is a reason for all those things, gen- 
tlemen. Farmer is not any different from a canner, or any other human 
being. And the point I make, if I can make a suggestion, is that you 
want to wipe away any barrier, or any supposed barrier, that did exist, 
or does exist, between the farmer and the canner. And the only way 
that I can see that we can eliminate it altogether is to be frank with 
each other and to take the farmers into our confidence, and to show, 
through publicity and other means, what you canners are making on 
the business. That is the last analysis of the topic, and yet it seems 
to me it is very thoroughly practical for the Canners’ Association to 
come out and say: “Here, Mr. Farmer, I am paying pe $15 or $30 a ton 
for tomatoes; it is costing me so much labor to pack them; it costs me 
so much to sell them; and I am making a reasonable profit, and believe 


I am providing you an opportunity and a livelihood in the business.” 
There would be some farmers who would like to have that kind of in- 
formation and would like to know where they stand in the game and 
where others stand in the game. 

Now, I was most interested to know—I was down on the Eastern 
Shore this last summer, saw several carloads of tomatoes on the road, 
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The MORRAL 


CORN HUSKER 


Either 
SINGLE or DOUBLE 


The MORRAL 


CORN CUTTER 


PATENTED Either 
SINGLE or DOUBLE 
CUT 


PATENTED 


We can furnish either SINGLE or DOUBLE HUSKERS, but think the DOUBLE HUSKER the 
more economical husker to use, as it can be installed in a factory for less money than any other husker 
in use. The first cost is less, you require only half as many machines, therefore about half as much 
floor space, about half as much power, half as many pulleys and about half ‘as much belting and 
shafting. The expense of upkeep is much less, as you have only half as many machines and require 
only about half as much expert help to keep the machines in running order. 

We furnish the MORRAL CUTTER either SINGLE or DOUBLE CUT, but recommend the DOUBLE 


CUT, as double cut corn has a much better appearance, and you get a much better yield of cans per ton. 
It will pay you to write at once for prices and further particulars 


MORRAL BROTHERS, Morral. Ohio 


BROWN, BOGGS CO., Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario. A. K. ROBINS & CO., Baltimore, Md. 
Sole Agents for Canada. 7 Agents for Maryland and Delaware. 
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oing and coming. I interviewed one packer, and he said he had just 
n able to buy some tomatoes, and he needed to buy them in order to 
keep his business going; that he had the help, that he had used all 
the tomatoes raised around the section; the blight had killed them out, 
and the man was there to raise them, and that he was trying to buy 
some tomatoes to keep that factory going. That is perfectly legitimate 
business. But I was rather curious to find out just how many tomatoes 
were shipped in and how many were shipped out, and—— have got 
these figures throwing a little — on the situation. From Dorchester 
County—Reports of tomatoes s sipped into Dorchester County: Cam- 
bridge, 485; East Newmarket, 125; Vienna, 100; Rhodesdale, 3. Wil- 
liamsburgh, 20; Edgewood, 10; Huriock, 433, a total of 1,320 cars shipped. 
erg into Cambridge by water, 240 cars. The cars avera ‘00 
baskets. The telegram reads—you gentlemen can verify it—he said eight 
cans can be made from one basket—a total nepestes by rail and boat 
nearly 8,000,000 cans of tomatoes. Carolads shipped out of county, 27 
(from Dorchester), or about 151,000 cans. 
From Somerset County—Price, 50 cents a basket; cost, $80 per acre 
for production; yield, 3% tons; cars shipped out, 5; 5,060 baskets by 
boat; cars received, 55; 116,000 baskets received by boat. 


Now, gentlemen, I simply mention those figures to show, first, there 
is somebody, some farmers, who have been growing tomatoes and selling 
them quite a distance from where they were grown. There have been 
some canners who are missing a great opportunity in not canning the 
tomatoes grown around them or in certain districts of the Tri-State. It 
seems to me there is food for real thought among the canners, There 
are the figures, and any man, if he has got a plant in a certain place, 
ought to buy the raw product produced in that place. He ought 
to be such a man that can afford to pay the price that the producer de- 
mands at that place.’ We are not going to re anywheres, I maintain, 
if we are going to encourage the shipment of tomatoes to canners away 
off, and have canners to import products to keep their canning business 
going. The same business is to be on such relations with the growers 
around them as to pay them such a just price that they would not think 
of selling them to any man away off. And another question that comes 
up in regard to that price—I have talked with canners, and they prefer 
to have the farmers to contract. 


We don’t expect the labor on the farm to go down. It will be a 
good thing for the industry and for us to pay these wages. I have been 
told, or people believe, that our farmers have made more money this 

ear than they have heretofore. It is probably true, but the trouble 
s that the farming industry has not been making its proper money in 
the years past. 


It is not a fair proposition for the grower to have to take his toma- 
toes back home rather than sell them at too low a price. They went to 
10 cents a basket last summer on the Peninsula. 


MR, HOFFACKER, of Smyrna, Del.: That cost is a case of guess- 
ing; that is all it is. You get with these farmers and you are simply 
meeting a committee of guessers; they don’t know; and their cost will 
be just what it suits them; and when you strike a community where 
they got a dollar a basket last year and 75 cents this year, what are 
you going to do with those fellows when you come to talk about 25 to 
30 cents a basket, as may be the peice next year? It is simply a fool’s 
errand that you are on; that is all. 


President Stevens announced the following committees, after mak- 
ing a suggestion, and strongly advocating it, that the Executive Com- 
mittee be reduced in number (size) so that it would be a more workable 
body, and could get together more often. He urged a committee of 
about five good men. 


Committee—W. O. Hoffecker, William Silver and F. A. 
orsch. 


Nominating Committee—J. N. Shriver, W M. Wright, John W. Swing, 
D. H. Stevenson, H. L. Cannon, E. W. Davies and E. Greenabaum. 


Adjourhed about 5.20 P. M. until 980 A. M. of December 19, 1918. 


SECOND SESSION. 
Thursday, December 18, 1918. 


Quite a good crowd was present when the second meeting, on Thurs- 
day morning, was called to order +4 President Stevens, and the hall rap- 
idly filled as the meeing proceeded. 


Reports of the committees were called for first, and that of the 
Secretary Treasurer showed the Association to be in fine financial shape, 
with two $500 Liberty Bonds and a liberal amount of surplus cash. 


President Stevens then read his annual address, as follows: 


PRESIDENT STEVENS’ ADDRES. 


You may recall that at our last meeting in Wilmington a resolu- 
tion was passed directing the president to appoint a committee to 
consider the matter of ——. an attorney to represent us in Wash- 
ington and the unanimous fee ng of that committee was that Judge 
Covington was the logical man if his services could be secured. A 
smaller committee from the original committee that met in Wilming- 
to Mr Gorrell, in Washington, to lay the 
matter before him, and this very proposition and th same man 
were in his mind at that time. When. we ~ to “Was in, on now 
with a sound proposition, as we did with this one, we get all the con- 
sideration we are entitled to, and why? Because we have the pres- 
tige that our large membership gives us; but if our membership was 


p 
50 per cent larger, as it rightfully should 
y be, we would command even 


Having served you three years as your president and havi had 
the loyal support and co-operation of so splendid a the 
encouragement and enthusiasm of the allied interests of our industry 
I would indeed be ungrateful if I did not regret the severance of 
these pleasant relations, and if I failed to express my appreciation of 
the many courtesies shown me and the many kind expressions of 
friendship I have received. I hope that we all have many more 
years of usefulness before us, and that I may have the pleasure of 
times in the future, as it has 

re to meet you in e it, and thai 
merit your respect and confidence 


00 price which the 
of raw tomatoes 
r purchase price of the canned article, 
hat visit, and I regret to state that very 
few of our visits terminated any better as to results. Your president 
also made other visits to the same city. He also was called to Bal- 


presentative of the Baltimore Cann 
our Association at conferences in New York and other cities where 
hearings were to be held relative to the advance in steamer rates and 
rail and lake rates to a parity with all rail rates to like points. We 
have never had any report on these conferences, I believe, nor have 
we been called on to pay any share of the expense, although we will 
gladly do so upon presentation of a bill . 
During the present year we have joined the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, and at the!request of the officers of the 
Chamber a National Councilor was appointed in the rson of your 
president to attend the conference and convention of that body at 
Atlantic City in the early part of the present month. Most of you 
probably know from the reports in the daily newspapers what were 
the principal recommendations made. The most important matters 
iscussed were the new Merchant Marine, on which Mr Chas. Schwab 
delivered an address; the export trade, covered by Secretary of Com- 
merce Redfield; the relation of labor to capital, and the tendency to 
, 34 labor a ae share of the fruits of its labor in normal times, b 
ohn D. Rockefeller, Jr. The question of the represemtation of busi- 
ness at the Peace Conference in Paris and the ultimate disposition of 
the railroads of the country were also presented and acted upon by 
the various committees. If I remember correctly, the dues of our 
Association are only $’'0 a year, based on our membership, and the 
cost of sending a representative to attend the conferences once or 
twice a year will probably not make a total expense of more than 
$50, and it semed to your officers to be a good investment. 


THE ELECTION. 


The Nomination Committee, Mr. Joseph N. Shriver, late President 
of the late Maryland Canners’ Association, Chairman, reported as follows: 

President—Harry P. Strasbaugh, Aberdeen, Md. 

Vice-Presidents—F. P. Roe, Maryland; H. L. Cannon, Delaware; 
George Diament, New Jersey. 

Execuive Committee—D. H. Stevenson, Charles Webster, Joseph N. 
Shriver, William Silver, F. A. Torsch, I. Stephaney, Asa Bennett, arles 
S. Stevens and E. W. Davies. 

Secretary Treasurer—The Association would listen to no withdrawal 
of its twenty-five-year-old tried and true C. M. Dashiell and renominated 
him with acclaim. This is a record that any other Secretary will have 
to hustle to even approximate. Secretary Frank BE. Gorrell, of the 

. C. A. is his nearest competitor, but even at that he has a long way 
to go, and Secretary Dashiell is not done yet, we hope, for many, many 
years. 

Mr. Davis, of Baltimore, moved the nomination be closed, and that 


the Secretary cast the ballot for the Association. This was done, and 
they were declared elected. 


President Stevens supetates Mr. George N. Numsen to escort the 
new President to the chair, and upon assuming it he said: i 

PRESIDENT-ELECT STRASBAUGH: I am going to appoint a com- 
mittee now, and make everybody feel the responsibility that each man 
has his own individual responsibility on this committee, and every 
member will be expected to do his part. That committee will be com- 
posed of every member of the Tri-State Canners’ Association. The duty 
of this committee will be to bring in every canner who cans peas and 
tomatoes and every food product within the borders of the Tri-States. 
Next year you may say: “Well, what did the President do?” I am 
going to put it up to you: “What did this committee do?” I believe we 
nave about 95 per cent of the canners now; so that the committee hasn’t 
such an awful work to do, but I think it is up to this committee of the 
membership of the Tri-States to get every man as a member of the Tri- 
States between now and our next annual meeting. 


Mr. Secretary, I would like to have you report at. the next annual 
meeting how well that committee has performed its duties. ’ 

Now, in consideration of the fact that there is so much work to 
flone, and while it is an honor to be your President, and I appreciate 
the honor, I think the responsibility of the work before us means ecome- 
thing, and I am in thorough accord with what has been expressed yes- 
terday and this morning as to the appointment of a most competent 
Executive Committee. As far as I know, this has been done. il 
be my desire that this Executive Committee meet at least once a month, 
or at least twelve times between now and the next annual meeting— 
probably oftener. If it is agreeable to the membership, and be con- 
sidered advisable after consultation with the Secretary, we will endeavor 
to call those meetings. probably in Wilmington, some central point. 
where the Executive Committee can get together and discuss various 
rulings or regulations that may be handed to the canners, 

I think that it should be generally understood by the Association, 
because sometimes it makes a difference, that when the Executive Com- 
mittee attends these meetings they are business men and are expected 
to leave their homes to attend these meetings and perform these duties, 
— to go to Washington, that the Association should bear their 
raveling expenses, providing these men are wiiling to give their time. 
All expenses—all traveling expenses and hotel expenses. If our mem- 
bers are willing to give their time, we should be willing and should see 
that their expenses are refunded; and I think it should be generally 
understood that that will be done. I think we will be able to provide 
the funds without bankrupting the Association, and if a thing don’t 
cost something, it isn’t worth much. 


Now, we want to continue to grow. The Tri-State Canners’ Asso- 
ciation has been growing from year to year. We have grown in mem- 
bership; we have accomplished a great many things and a t deal 
of work. GentjJemen, let us try and accomplish more. I thank you. 
(Applause.) 

(Ex-President retires; President-Elect assumes chair.) ; 

MR. D. H. STEVENSON: I move that the President appoint a com- 
mittee at once to look into the matter, so far as the finances of the 
Tri-State Packers’ Association is concerned, and, if possible, arran 
and see to it that an adequate compensation in the way of salary 
paid our Secretary-Treasurer. (Applause.) 


Motion secondd; Mr. Dashill declares he is not in it for the money; 
the President makes a speech favoring the motion.) 

THE PRESIDENT: Is there any discussion on the appointment 
of this committee to investigate the necessity and right for compensatin 
the Secretary fairly for the tremendous amvunt of work which he does 
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é timore on the question of export boxes and the 4-1 bov in particular. 
The question of amalgamation with the Maryland Canners’ Associa- 
tion was also a matter which called him to Baltimore to attend a 
conference with the Executive Committee of that Association, but the 
; call was received so late that it was impossible for notice to be gotten 
: to our Executive Committee and the secretary and president repre- 
| the Association alone. Your authorized the | 

: I have made several visits to Washington and several to Balti- 

more during the year on matters of importance to our members. The 

4 Secretary and myself visited Washington late in the winter to confer 
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The KOOK MORE KOIL in the past season 
has proven itself to be the most efficient coil 
ever made for reducing tomato pulp. Its use 
in hundreds of cooking tanks has proven this 
fact to the most skeptical. It will replace the 
work produced by 2 to 3 coils of prior type, and 
with its use a higher quality of product is ac- 
‘quired. Scorching is annihilated with the 
KOOK MORE KOIL unless a low steam pres- 
‘sure is used. Would you refuse an opportunity 
‘to double your output? This is practically the 
offer we are indirectly making. Doaway with 
‘old time devices which hamper the balance of 
-your modern equipment. The advantages of 
the KOOK MORE KOILS are at your service. 

The KOOK MORE KOILS furnished complete with 
concaved bottom Cypress tank, Steel Trap and Bronze 
Outlet with Ground Joint Plug and Stick, or can be furnish- 
ed with Steel glass Lined Tank. 

Do not over look our other equipment, which is the best 
“manufactured! Copper Steam Jacketed Kettles, Indiana 
Pulpers, Standard Continuous Agitating Cookers, Rotary 
Washers, Tomato Crushers, Sanitary Desectiable Pumps, 
Sorting Tables, Syrupers, Feed Water Heaters, Steam Traps, 
Gasoline Fire Pots, Brass Handy Gate Valves and Enameled 
Lined Pipe. 

' Tn the next ‘‘Trade’’ issue our 1919 model of the INDIANA 
‘PULPER will be illustrated. 


Write for complete information of your needs. 


F. H. LANGSENKAMP 


| INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
_ Eastern Representative Coast Representative 
0. RANDALL'S SON ANDERSON-BARNGROVER MFG. CO. 


MADE 


PEA VINE STACKERS 


Keep your ground clear and save the 
wages of from five to ten or more men 


Self Contained in Steel Frame and 
Driven by Motor, Engine or Shaft. 


SIMPLE EFFICIENT 
CATALOGUE P-24 


WELLER MFG CO. 


CHICAGO. 34 


TRIED 
and 
TESTED 


The Great World War 
proved the reliability and economy of 


H & D CORRUGATED FIBRE 
SHIPPING BOXES | 


for the packing and shipping of canned foods. 


Canners who first tried them to relieve an 
acute box shortage continue to use them 
because they are better and more convenient. 


Descriptive Booklet Free 


THE HINDE & DAUCH PAPER COMPANY 
800 Water Street, Sandusky, Ohio - 


| 
bee 3 
Baltimore, Md: San Jose, California 
: 
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If not, all in favor of the appointment vf this committee will please 
say “aye”; those opposed, “no.” Carried. 

The new President then called upon Mr. Frank M. Shook, whom 
he introduced as a retired canner, now a member of the Food Adminis- 
tration, and Mr, Shook spoke as follows: 


F. M. SHOOK EXPLAINS A NEW BULLETIN. 


MR. F. M. SHOOK, of Ohio, from the Food Administration Office 
at Washington, D. C.: Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the Tri-State 
Canners’ Association—I thought your wurthy Chairman was _ possibly 
adopting the windup of his introduction like the banker did who wrote 
a recommendation for a young man who had worked in the bank, and 
was leaving, and he asked for a recommendation, He wrote a recom- 
mendation something like this. “This young man has been in our em- 
ploy for some time. When you know him as well as we do now, you 
will think just the same of him as we do.” 

It_has long been one of my desires to attend a meeting of the Tri- 
State Packers’ Association. I have heard your meetings spoken of every- 
where. All the success of the Tri-State Association has been your lead- 
ership, backed up by the confidence you have had in your leaders. One 
of the greatest herds of cows in Ohio, my home State, was noted, became 
great, because it had a great bull at the head of it (Applause, further 
drowned in laughter.) 

Well, the war has brought some problems to the canners, and they 
are separated into two classes, lately—the class of canners who had re- 
ceived purchase orders and shipping instructions on their quota of 
canned foods; then there were the other class of canners who had not 
received purchase orders and shipping instructions; so that divides you 
into two classes. I am happy to say that it seems now that you are 
going to be put into one class. 

The letter Mr. Burden read last night to you from the attorney of 
the Association, it would appear that the right and square thing to do 
is to take your goods. You had every reason in the world to suppose 
when the bulletin said that you were requested—it was not requested, 
was it? You were required to reserve 25 per cent of some commodities 
and 40 per cent of other commodities and 45 per cent, and if the Army 
and Navy Medical Corps guaranteed to take them, you had a right to 
suppose they were going to take them under that guaranty; and this 
has been pursued during the war. 

Well, this brings us to bulletins You have had a lot of bulletins 
shot at you, and there is meat in those bulletins, and unless they are 
preceded by a demonstration with power, those bulletins, no effect can 
be counted upon. They are your guides, your Bible, your problems, 
your text or whatever you may wish to call them; but if you don’t use 
them, they are no good to you. These bulletins, if you keep them filed 
away in a pigeon-hole of your desk, they are not going to do you much 
good. If you want to get the benefit of them, I expect you will have 
to come up and use them ere the Food Administration is gone. 

Bulletin No. 13 announces the action that was contemplated and the 
principles laid down regarding the so-called war final options. You 
have had so many options shot at you this fall that you are almost 
up on that, too. You have had a provisional price and you worked with 
that; then a second provisional price again; you have had the third 
provisional price; so that now you have a third provisional price, and 
it is hoped that after a while you will get a final price and that will 
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be four of them. The next will be Bulletin 14. 
I guess, today. 

No. 13 sets out the last Pratisions 
I think these were published in the trade papers, were they not ?—$1.85 
for Tri-States. I think they were provisional prices, so that we will 
not take any time upon those, except I want to call attention to these 
prevesensi prices as made a recommendation of costs and permitted 

y the Federal Trade Commission to the farmers of the Tri-State terri- 
tories. Here is an authoritative statement issued after costs have been 
determined all over the United States as to the relation of the costs 
of roducing tomatoes in the Tri-States and in all other sections of the 
United States. When we find that the Tri-States have a provisional 
price 10 cents higher than any other place in the United States for pro- 
ducing No. 3 tomatoes, it indicates that the Federal Trade Commission 
has found out that it has cost the canners of the Tri-States 10 cents a 
dozen more, at least, to produce No. 3 tomatoes than it costs their next 
competitor, next State, which is New York State, at $1.75 a dozen, and 
a me next price was dropped down to $1.65 a dozen—$1.60 for Cali- 
ornia. 

It seems to me that this is your keynote and the thing that you 
should present to your farmer friends in the Tri-States. Because these 
figures are based not upon market conditions, not upon estimates in 
any particular territory, not upon freight differentials, but are based 
actually and exclusively and only upon the cost of producing the toma- 
toes in the various sections of the country. 

The same thing applies to canned corn. There was a 

rice set out on canned corn, and further investigation of 
rade Commission developed the fact that Maine is a very high cost 
roducing State for corn. I understand that Maine, New Hampshire 
JYermont and Maryland are put in the same class. 1 think they foun 
that in those four States, as far as canned corn is concerned, the pro- 
visional price had to be increased 10 cents a dozen on the naturall 
existing cost, which brings the provisional up to $1.25 on standard. 
No. 2 extra standard $1.30, and fancy $1.45. Those are provisional prices. 
Any —- questions on provisional prices before I leave for final prices 
on peas 

QUESTION: Are those provisional prices supposed to represent cost? 

MR. SHOOK: No, less than cost. 


QUESTION—Is the Federal Trade Commission finding the tomatoes 
at New Jersey cost less than in the Delaware territory? . 

MR. SHOOK: Evidently did, because they put New Jersey in at 10 
cents a dozen less than the market of Delaware, Maryland and tidewater 
Virginia. That is,.the regular standard 4% can. 


QUESTION: Those prices are not supposed to represent less than 
cost, are they? You take the same thing on peas: they only raised 
—* cents, You don’t know exactly what they are supposed to rep- 
resen 


MR. SHOOK: The provisional prices represent less than cost. 

QUESTION: If you go back to the pea situation, they did pay more 
than cost. If you say that they are supposed to represent less than cost, 
the people in this room will naturally assume that they have to get 
whatever the cost plus the Yu is on top of the provisional price, and 
that might get you in Dutch, because when they did that on peas they 
only raised them a nickel. 


It is just being bora, 


rice made on canned tomatoes. 


rovisional 
e Federal 


A REMARKABLE PERFORMANCE IN SANITARY CAN MAKING 


A Prominent Firm makes the following announcement in their 
advertisement and under their signature: 


“We can truthfully say that not one Canner 
who entrusted his business with us lost a single 
basket of Tomatoes or bushel of Corn on account 
of our inability to ship Cans promptly, or 


THROUGH ANY TROUBLE WITH OUR DOUBLE SEAMERS.” 


This is a record Seldom Equalled and in the basis that it is ‘‘Per- 

formances that Count,’’ tells the story of Perfect Organization and 
. Good Machines. 

Part of our interest in the matter lies in the fact that they USE 

MAX AMS DOUBLE SEAMERS EXCLUSIVELY. You may 

accomplish the same result by doing likewise. 


THE MAX AMS MACHINE CO., has. M. Ams, President Bridgeport, Conn., U. S. A. 


Chicago Office, 39 S. La Salle Street 


. 
- 
© 
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SWEET CORN—The Leonard Narrow Grain 


Immediate Shipment 
Canners’ Varieties of Peas, 1919 Crop 


WHOLESALE SEED GROWERS 
GENERAL OFFICES 
#26 °-228-23:0 WEST KINZIE. STREET 


CHICAGO 


THE BALTIMORE Box AND SHOOK COMPANY 


——MANUFACTURER— 


CANNED GOODS CASES 


901 SOUTH CAROLINE &T., BALTIMORE, MD. 
MAIERS FOR RUSTY CANS 
cans now oF old. Better pro. 
CAN before iney rast ing 

clause. 
JOHN G. MAIERS’ SONS 
- BALTIMORE, MB. 


H. D. DREYER & CO., Inc. 


MANUPACTURERS 


BOXES and BOX SHOOKS for the CANNER 


ALICBRANNA AND SPRING STREETS, BALTIMORE 
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MR. SHOOK: You will probably have to emphasize the word sup- 
posed. These penn named - ces are supposed not to exceed cost. There 
are cases possible where they do oxzeeed cost, but they will not exceed 
cost enough but what the final price will be more than the provisional 
price when you add your profit to your cost. 

MR. SHOOK: Maryland’s provisional price on 2s is $1.25; No. 4H 
$1.65. This buleltin also carries the strapping allowances which I thin 
are in Bulletin 13; so it is not necessary to read those. The only reason 
they are added here is because it contains a mreppiag allowance on 
other commodities—dried fruits and other things in which we are not 
interested in at this meeting. The firm price on peas, that is the final 
price: Maryland, Delaware, New Jersey, Pennsylvania sweets, fancies, 
38, $1.45; 4s, $1.29; 5s, $1.27; ungraded, $1.33; standard 3s, $1.30; 4s, $1.25; 
5s, $1.22; ungraded, $1.25. Prices on Alaskas are the same, with the 
exception that there is no price made on No. 5. These prices are al. 
for your commodities in domestic boxes, in any style, whether it is fiber, 
wire-bound or nailed-up domestic box. If you have been uired to 
furnish your peas in export boxes, they set out in this bulletin the 
differential that they will allow you to charge for ——y export 
boxes, If you furnish the 4-1 wire-bound export box, your differential 
is 10 cents a box. That is, extra. If you furnish the nailed-up or what 
is called a style No. 1 or No. 2 export box for peas, the differential is 
6 cents a box. _On top of which you add the scrapelas charge for the 
export ..o. 1 or 2. That No. 1 or No. 2 box is nailed box—nailed up. 
The differential on that is 6 cents for the box itself; then you add for 
the strapping, also. The only difference between export box No. 1 and 
2 and domestie box No. 1 and 2 is the thickness of the box, and probably 
a little difference in the nailing requirements as to length of nail and 
number of nails. 


The last part of Bulletin 14 tells you how to act under the final or 
zone price. You will be in three classes—you will be one of three classes 
when the final price is made on tomatoes in the Tri-State territory. The 

rice will be satisfactory to you; that will be one class. I don’t know 

ow many will be in that class. I hope some will. When I was on 
the Food Purchase Board they hoped all along that when the final price 
was made that the 1 ged of the canners would be satisfied with the 
final price That is their hope. They hope that the Federal Commission 
has been careful enough in their investigations and have used business 
methods in connection with this, with the establishing of it so that this 
price will fit the case. You will be in a class that the final price will 
please you, that it is all right, that it makes you money enough. 

Then you may be in another class which they describe as the class 
that the final price that they set is too much for you. There may be 
some in that class, and I am inclined to think there are. I cannot, of 
course, here, as a member of the Food Administration, tell what we 
receive at our desk; but I get the costs of a tomato canner and he sets 
out that it costs him $1.45 a dozen to can No. 3 tomatoes, I am in- 
clined to think that must be speculative showoff, and I am inclined to 
think that the zone price will be too high for him; so I am passin 
them on some reports that I receive. He has to bill his cost plus Foo 
Administration margin of profit. 


The other classes will be those others that are satisfied with the 
general price, and this bulletin tells you how to proceed if you are not 
satisfied. This bulletin provides that if you accept the final price, you 
eannot protest. Some canners have said to me: “Whatever the final 
price set, I am going to accept—have that much money—and then pro- 
test.” This sets out, here in the bulletin, that you can’t do that, be- 


cause, when you accept any price, ony final price, then you can’t protest 
any longer, and I want to mention that, and emphasize it. It is in the 
bulletin; I have the right to mention it to you. 


QUESTION: There is the $1.85 provisional price. If you accept that, 
you are still in position to fight? 
MR. SHOOK: Yes. 


QUESTIONER: When are they going to announce the final price? 
Suppose they do that in ten days, say there is going to be the final 
i then if you take your choice on the provisional price—upon what 
8 now called the final price—you would be stung. 

MR, SHOOK: No, if the packer is not satisfied with the final price— 
that is, the zone price—and feels that it doesn’t pay him his cost and - 
his profit. he must send notice of protest to the Subsistence Division 
in ashington in substantially the following language. 

QUESTIONER: How do you understand that? The prise today is 
$1.85. Suppose these gentlemen accept the $1.85 price—I don’t mean 
accept it that price should be there in his bill; tven that is their final 
price. Aren’t they debarred? ‘ 

MR, SHOOK: No. You have the chance to say to your 
Army or Navy, whoever they are—whether you are satisfie 
final price. It is merely an acknowledgment on your 
it binding. We will suppose a proposition like that: Santee that 
you have invoiced your goods at $1.85; you have the provisional price— 
it doesn’t pay you, don’t in any respect pay you finally. We will sup 
pose that we make a final price of $1.90, and you are satisfied with $1. 
—that makes you money enough You will send an invoice to your 
eevee aay or Navy or Marine Corps—for 5 cents more a dozen plus 
your strapping and export costs; that is, when you do that you are tied 
am ge have accepted the $1.90, so that you cannot protest in the future. 
But you are not satisfied with $1.90 you just send a protest according 
to the form here totes yond You must say something like this: that the 
_ the final price set for my 31,000 cases of No. 3 tomatoes that I am 
urnishing the Army is unsatisfactory—mention the number of cases 
and the grade and the number of your purchase order in your protest, 
so that that goes out as a matter of record. 

UESTIONER: If the goods have already been shipped, the first 
provisional price was $1.60, and I billed at that. Now, when the finai 
price comes out, I will have to invoice for the difference—is that it? 

.MR. SHOOK: I think—yes, that would be the idea; you would in- 
voice that difference, Pare your —. and export box charge. If 
the final price is not determined within thirty days from date of your 
invoice at your provisional price, the canner is entitled to 6 per cent 
interest on the balance from the date of his invoice. 

The Division of Co-ordination of Purchase, as set out yesterday by 
Mr. Munn, is the best description I can give for it in its relationship 
between the canner and the buyer is that it implies the relationship of a 
broker between a canner and a jobber. We are not responsible the 
seller does not fulfill his part of the contract. For instance, if the 
canner falls down on the delivery to the Government in quality or quan- 
tity, of course the Division of Co-ordination is not responsible. That 
goes without saying .For any trouble that you may have with your 
buyer, the Division of Co-ordination of Purchase is not responsible; but 
we want you to understand that our duty in the Food Administration 
is to act just as your broker between you and your buyer on all mat- 
ters. We want you to write us at any time that there is anything that 
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Choice Seeds > 


of CABBAGE 


Seeds CUCUMBER 


for 
Canners 


ASK FOR PRICES 
OF ANYTHING IN 
THE SEED LINE 
YOU NEED. WE 
GROW ALL 
LEADING 
VARIETIES. 


SPINACH, SUGAR CORN, TOMATOES, SQUASH 


Ask for detailed information as to varities and prices. 
Drop us a postal today while this advertisement is fresh 
in your mind, stating what you want to know, and we 
will try to send you a practical answer. 


We have had long experience in the Seed business, and 
want to make:new and keep old customers. We invite 
you to become our customer. 
customers of over 120 years standing. No other seeds- 
man can approach this record. 


Bloomsdale Seed Farms, Founded 1784 


D. LANDRETH SEED COMPANY, Bristol, Pennsylvania 
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SHOOKS 


From the South, North or West 
Immediate Deferred Shipment 


Government or Domestic Specifications 


The Packer who has his shooks bought and shipped 
early—before the difficulties of Fall and Winter 
transportation—is going to be in an envious position 


Use Nailed Wooden Boxes for Food Exports 


Our soldiers want them. They carry better than 
any substitute, can be used in the trenches for 
shelving--kindling wood or for repacking when 
the boys advance their line | 


WRITE US FOR PRICES 


THE 
LUMBER CO. 


McCormick Building CHICAGO 
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you think we can be of any assistance to you. We are glad to hear 
from you about your troubles—we cannot always solve them, of course, 
You think, understand, that the Government is a big institution, and 
someone quoted here a moment ago an officer who said he would 
not pay interest. Of course, he is occupying the same position in the 
Government as your field man is for you that you send out to contract 
with your farmer. He ig: doing the i. and will eventually do the 
things that you direct him to do. These bulletins set out the directions 
that go from the Food Purchase Board to the various supply officers. 
If their department is not always in harmony with the bulletin, it is 
because the matter has not been properly brought to their attention by 
their officials—by the officials under whom they work. 


I think I can assure you gentlemen with a feeling of confidence that 
the intent of the Government is right. e all know it is, don’t we? 
Soeeaee.) Our _— for the thing that we love (Appluase), and 
the Government has m purchasing on the market. It is a new experi- 
ence for us, and we are not particularly happy about 1t always, because 
it seemed like we can’t get in touch with the fellow who is the authority 
in the mater. And the authority of the Government is like the authority 
in the household should be: you can’t always go to the husband and 
arrive at the head of authority. But it is a mutuality of work therein 
in the home, a sort of indefinable authority that is there, or should be 
there, and not ascribed to an individual. (Applause.) It is this indefin- 
able some one place of authority that it comes from, but it is mighty 
difficult to get in touch with the person that represents that authority. 
So you have not always been happy in your attendance at Washington 
in trying to get an amicable adjustment of things that needed adjust- 
ment. or. as I said a moment ago, after it is all over, we have had 

roblems, we have had difficulties, we have been annoyed, we have almost 
Com disgusted, and yet are happy about it. We are local to our Gov- 
ernment; we have the best Government in the world; we have the best 
type of men in the world—we all know that. We know that our soldiers 
went over there, and, few in number, a million and a half, walked 
through things that were impossible—we know that. (Applause.) We 
cannot define what it is in those boys that made them do it. It is 
that spirit that came down from Patrick Henry; it is something bred 
in the bone—it is in there! We don’t have to train our American fellows 
for forty years to os them ready to fight—we are ready all the time. 
(Applause and laughter.) 


That is the proper spirit—when it is ges gf to fight, you are 
ready to fight. When it was necessary for this industry to put its 
shoulder to the wheel and produce the food that would make it possible 
to win this war, they counted on the canners of the United States doing 
the job, and they did it nobly and well. Just as your Secretary has 
said here: the work that he is doing is not for the price. If you at- 
tempted to pay Mr. Dashiell for the work that he is going for this 
Association you could not pay him in money, you know that; and so 
while; regrettable as it may be, the canners may not always be paid 
the full price for their services rendered to the Government, you have 
something else back of it: you have the feeling that you yourself have 
done this to help win this war. You are paid in this respect; that don’t 

ay your taxes and don’t buy cans next year, but it is a source of satis- 
tion to know that you men in the industry have not been slackers 
yourselves. 

CHAIRMAN: We will now have the report of the Committee on 


Resolutions. 
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THE RESOLUTIONS. 


MR. F. A. TORSCH, for the Committee on Resolutions: The report 
of the Resolutions Committee will be as follows. We will treat these 
subjects in the order in which they came up on the program yesterday: 

“Whereas, the question of an export outlet for our canned foods is 
now one of the most important before this industry; and, 

“Whereas, Mr. Chas. H. Bentley, the Chairman of the Foreign Trade 
Committee of the National Canners’ Association, has requested the co- 
operation of canners’ associations in this matter; 


“Therefore, be it resolved, that the Tri-State Packers’ Association 
appoint a committee to confer and act with the Foreign Trade Commit- 
tee of the National Canners’ Association with the purpose of establishing 
an export selling corporation under the authority of the Webb Act.” 

“Whereas, the canners are anxious to work in harmony with the 
growers looking to an increased production of canning crops affording 
the growers a fair profit and at the same time permittin, the canner to 
pack the goods at a cost which will allow the sale of the same to the 
public at a reasonable price, 


“Therefore, be it resolved, that a committee be appointed to confer 
with growers’ committees to discuss the problem in all its bearings 
and report the results to this Association.” 


“Resolved, that the thanks of this Association be tendered to Mr. 
Cattell, Mr. Cobb, Mr. Munn, Professor Symons and Mr. Shook, who 
so ably addressed our meetings during this convention, and also our 
thanks to the Entertainment Committee (Mr. Krebs, Mr. Sindall and 
Mr. Coale), as well as to all the members of the Machinery and Supply- 
men's Association and to Messrs. Thomas Roberts & Co. for their most 
successful and cordial efforts for the entertainment of all canners attend- 
ing this convention.” 


“Resolved, that we hereby express our deepest appreciation of the - 
most valuable services of the National Canners’ Association and its most 
able counsel, Judge Covington, rendered to us and the industry at large, 
= pledge to them our most hearty support and co-operation in the 
‘uture.”’ 

THE PRESIDENT: You have heard the report of the Resolutions 
Committee, a motion for their adoption is in order. (Motion adopted.) 


President Strasbaugh then asked the Convention to give Professor 
Symons an opportunity to explain what the Maryland Agricultural Col- 
lege had done and is doing in the matter of wilt and blight on tomatoes 
and <4 respect to a blight-resistent tomato seed which they have de- 
veloped. 

Professor Symons read a very important report on these questions 
but we will have to hold it until our next issue. It is worthy of specia 
notice and our readers will not be sorry for this delay. 

THE PRESIDENT: Moved and seconded that the Wilt-Resistant 
Committee be continued. (Carried.) 


THE PRESIDENT: The committee to suguest, the payment of a rea- 
sonable salary to the Secretary is Mr. Saulsbury, Mr. Greenabaum and 
Mr. Pfeiffer. We would be very glad to have this committee meet as 
soon as possible and report to the Secretary so that the Executive Com- 
mittee may take final action on this committee’s report. 


Adjourned. - 
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MOST CRITICAL BECAUSE 


They are simple, compact and dependable, operating day in and day out without 
jams and other serious hold-ups frequent with other types of Cookers. 


This is not only true of the first year’s operation but more so in subsequent seasons, 
as it has no chains or other moving parts inside that are subjected to wear by friction. 


We have booked a number of orders now for 1919 and by ordering at once you will 


secure a preferred delivery. 


ANDERSON-BARNGROVER MFG. CO. 


S. O. RANDALL'S SON 
BALTIMORE 
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Standard Box & 
Lumber Co., inc. 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 


MANUFACTURERS 


BOXES 


BOX SHOOKS 


For the Canner 
Printed or Plain 


DOWN EAST OR OUT WEST 


On the Eastern shore of Maryland and in Delaware—Up 
in Canada—In the Middle West—Down South—In the 
Rocky Mountain Region—On the Pacific Coast—In 


Angelus Double Seamer has a host of friends. Should 
you not know this machine the chances are some of your 
packer neighbors do. Ask them or send to us for list of 
users in your vicinity. Plan NOW to use the ANGELUS 


in 1919. 
Bulletin ‘‘A’’ Free—Send For It 


ANGELUS SANITARY CAN MACHINE CO. 


282-208 SAN FERNANDO BLVD. 


LOS ANGELES > CALIFORNIA 
Builders of A Complete Sanitary Line 


IMPROVED STEEL PROCESS KETTLE 


Manufactured to hold 800, 1,000 and 1,200 2-lb. cans. Conceded 
to be the best; hundreds in use. Double thermometer pocket 
rivited to each kettle. Constructed so as to use either water, 
dry steam, or open bath process. 
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ZASTROW 
MACHINE CO. 
INC. 
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THAMES STREET 
BALTIMORE - MD. 
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GEO.W. ZASTROW 


SAVE from 25% to 50% 
of your usual insurance 
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INSURE 
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Through 
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WARNER INTER-INSURANCE BUREAU 
Write for Information Today to 


LANSING B. WARNER, Inc., Attorney 
104 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Geo. G. Bailey, Chairman, Frank Van Camp, 
Rome, N. Y. San Pedro, Cal. 

George N. Numsen, Treas. Wm. R. Roaoh, 
Baltimore, Md. Hart, Mich. 

L. A. Sears, Lansing B. Warner, Seo'y. 
Warrensburg, Ill. Chicago, Ml. 
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BIG BANQUET AND CABARET. 


_ The Get Together Committee, which is composed of supply men, 
brokers, etc., are given credit for producing the meetings in their pres- 
ent success, and it would be rather hard to find anyone to gainsay this 
claim. 

' On Wednesday evening at 7 P. M. they took the whole Convention 
as their guest and sat it down to as tasty and as neatly arranged small 
banquet as anyone could wish. 


. The big roof garden was again employed, and many small tables 
were arranged in an effort to let all have a clear view of the stage which 
had been put up for the “cabaret.” But the crowd was too big and 
overflowed into the wing at the far end. Everybody, however, was 
taken good care of, and all had a chance to buy wine or other liquid 
refreshments, the only thing that was not furnished free. At each 
plate had been placed a “Victory” cap in red, white and blue, and 
none were slow to don them. The result was most pleasant to the eye. 
Ahe hosts and some notables were given “officers’ caps,” but they shared 
no better than the privates. 

A good orchestra furnished the music for popular songs, and many 
of. them were sung with a will during the meal. The managers of this 
big and successful affair were the Chairman, Secretary and Treasurer 
of the Get Together Committee, respectively, Messrs. Harry W. Krebs, 
of the American Can Co.; R. A. Sindall, of A. K. Robins Co., and James 
F. Cole, of the Atlantic Can Co. “Bob” Sindall acted as leader of the 
evening’s festivities, and all know that he is a capable and wide-awake 
leader. 

The contributors, who were the hosts, were as follows, and a glance 
at the menu will make you hungry: 

Cc. W. Baker & Sons, Jessup & Roberts, H. Gamse & Brother, 
Charles C. Miller & Co., The Fred H. Knapp Co., Thomas W. Sim- 
pers, American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., T. A. James & Co., Inc., 
Easton Commission Co., Albert W. Sisk & Son, The Simpson & 
Doeller Co., I. H. Nester & Co., Null & Carey, Ayars Machine Co., 
The Everett B. Clark Seed Co., Tacks Manufacturing Co., J. W. 
Payne & Co., The Continental Mfg. Co., The Elria Enameled Prod- 
ucts Co., Lansing B. Warner, Inc., The J. M. Paver Co., The Nivi- 
son-Weiskopf Co., Southern Can Co., Invincible Grain Cleaner Co., 
J. Bolgiano & Son, Jos. M. Zoller & Co., Inc, A. I. McCord Co., 
Chas. J. Tagliabue Mfg. Co., Ritter Can & Specialty Co., The Trum- 
bull Steel Co., H. C. Elwood-Colonial Salt Co., John H. Allan Seed 
Co., W.. E. Wilson, A. K. Robins & Co., Continental Can Co., Frank 
Hamachek, Jerome B. Rice Seed Co., R. D. Wagoner, Ft.. Wayne 
Cor. Paper Box Co., The U. S. Printing & Lithograph Co., S. O. 


Randall’s Son, U. H. Dudley & Co., D; Landreth Seed’ Co., Granda & 
Rawlings, Comly & Flanigan, Chisholm-Scott Company, F. H. Lang- 
senkamp, Herman Fierstein-Worcester Salt Co., Bradstreet Co., B 

A. Cobey & Co., Sheppard Supply & Equipment Co., Peerless Husker 


-Co., Karle Lithographic Co.. Morgan Machine Co., Link-Belt Co., 


Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Hanna & Smith, Huntley Mfg. Co.,_ 
Fidelity Can Co., W. E. Robinson & Co., H. D. Dreyer & Co., American ~ 
Can Co., Stecher Lithographing Co., Morral Bros., Thos. J. Meehan &; 
Co., Appomattox Box Co., Shook Co., Atlantic Can Co., W. W. Boyer &: 
Co., Boyle Can Co., Swift & Co., Hubbs & Corning Co., Wisconsin Chair. 
Co., E. W. Bliss Co. e. 


THE MENU. 


Grapefruit Maraschino 
A la Stevens 
Hearts of Celery 
via Strasbaugh 


Cream of Tomato 
Dashiell’s Special 
Lobster Thermidore 
Split in Half, Scalloped 
Deviled Sauce and Bernaise 
Mixed in Shell, Au Gratin 
Shriver’s Own 
Filet Mignon Cheron 
Garnished with Artechoke Bottoms and Macedone of Vegetables 
Si La Silver 
Salad Lorenzo 


Du Krebs 
Bombe Medicis lined with Vanila, Garnished with Chantilly, 
Cream and Pistache 

Mi So Cole 


Sindallo 


With “the eats” safely taken care of—and there was but one man 
in the vast assemblage who did not do,full justice to the menu, as far 
as we could see—and he was not a member of the Convention, but one. 
who apparently had begun his Christmas celebration early and drifted 
with the crowd to the roof and took a seat. He was a jolly, jovial 


Olives Assorted Nuts 


Romaine Lettuce Water Cress 


Assorted Cakes Demi Tasse 


- Will Be At The Canners’ Convention 
January 20th to 24th | 


We will make no exhibit of machinery at the convention in accordance with the 
decision of the Canning Machinery and Supplies Association. Will have head- 
quarters, however, at the Hotel La Salle, where we will be pleased to meet those 
interested in equipments for packing liquid and semi-liquid products, such as 


Jelly—Jam—Preserves—Fruit Butter—Salad Dressing 
Mustard—Lard—Mollasses — Honey—Sauces—Syrups 
Condensed Milk—Catsup—Tomato Paste—Vinegar, etc. 


We want to tell you about our Filling Machines, Jar and Bottle Washing Mach- 
ines—Gravity Roller Conveyors—Belt Conveyors and complete equipments. 


The Karl Keifer Machine Company — 


Manufacturers of Food Product Machinery 
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T. M. BRAMBLE & CO. 


Packers of 


“Crown and Shield” Brand of Oysters 


Cambridge, Md., November, 23, 1918 
Messrs. A. K. Robbins & Co., 
Baltimore, Maryland. 
Gentlemen: 
I will say that the three wonder cookers which we purchased 
of you this season 1918, have given entire satisfaction in every 
respect, and we can cheerfully recommend the same to be econom- 


ical steam users, and in our judgment there is no better on the 
market. 


Very truly yours, 


T. M. BRAMBLE & CO. 
TMB—EB. - 


CANNERS, LISTEN! 


Read the letter above. Then 
write us about your cooker 
requirements. 


A. K. ROBINS & CO. 
Baltimore, Md. 


MFRS. OF CANNING MACHINERY - 
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gentleman, but finding himself out of his water, retired early. 
came the part which everyone waited for—the carabet. . 

Before bringing on the “artists,” Toastmaster R. A. Sindall, who 
is called “Bob” by this club of his customers, introduced J. R\ Kendrick 
as the next Mayor of Philadelphia, and who made a rattling good talk. 
He is a real fellow, and before the meeting adjourned he was elected 
to membership in the Tri-States. 

Toastmaster Sindall prevailed upon him to do the honors for the 
Association, and he sprung the surprise of the years when, in a very 
meat speech, he called ex-President Stevens to the platform to receive 

bon of the Associa- 


Then 


Then Mayor-elect (it is hoped) Hendrick called Secretary Dashiell 
to the platform, warmly commended him for his faithful service during 
the ag twenty-five years, reminding him of the love and affection of 
all the members, and presented him a handsome gold-headed umbrella, 
and as Secretary Dashiell was about to murmur some words of thanks, 
interrupted him to return his dollar. Mr. Dashiel) had the advantage 
of previous warning, when he witnessed the presentation to Mr. Stevens, 
but he glowed the thanks and appreciation he felt, assuring his listeners 
that he had enjoyed every moment of the years he had served them. 

Then the soubrettes were called upon to render the latest song hits, 
dance the most recent steps; the magician puzzled the audience with 
tricks that seemed impossible; a headliner from Keith’s Circuit showed 
a new wrinkle in wh woe and songs, and some old favorites in the 
cabaret line renewed acquaintance with the canners, pleased them better 
than ever—some, within reach, more than others who were obliged to 
worship from afar. But why continue this description? We might 
only cause worry by a more intimate description. 


Fred A. Sulzer, whom the program assured us we all knew, and 
whom we found to be our old friend of the last few years at these 
entertainments, was in charge, but it struck us that “Fred,” as he is 
called, took rather too long a run for his jump, and was out of wind 


CANTON BOX COMPANY 
2501 to 2515 Boston St. Baltimore, Md. 
PACKING BOXES 


Made up or in Shooks. Cargo or Carload. 
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when the test came. He was not nearly as prominent, nor as good, as 
in past years. Possibly this was due to the number of impromptu, 
amateur stunts pulled off. Fred had a hard time holding the boards 
against these canner and supplymen actors. 

“Pinky” Langrall just about outdanced the premier dansuese of the 
evening in her a la Gertrude Hoffman eapernanean. He was recalled 
again and again, while the origina] had to be contented with the one act. 

Mr. Thomas North, the well-known Baltimore broker with Thos. 
J. Meehan & Co., in order to “save his face” and keep the insistence 
of his friends from swamping the meeting, just had to do a jig and 
dance, and when his audience—or we should rather say, the spec- 
tators—saw how good it was they wanted more and more of it. 
“Tom” can “heel-and-toe” with the t of them, and it is a real treat 


to get it, unprofessionally, like this. Those friends knew what they 
wanted, and we second their motion. 


d happy; 
spelled his name with two bbs—and, 
could never get stung with Harry if you 
was in every section of the big hall, an attractive host to the wants 
of everyone. “Harry,” you may know, is a recent recoverer from 
a_very severe visitation of the “flu,” followed by pneumonia and com- 


lications. But he is just as fine as a fiddle now, and everyone re- 
oices that he is. 
“Bob’—gee! I came within an ace of making a break, Bob— 


Sindall was always on the job—except when he tried to ——— 
the crowd with a megaphone filled with confetti. No, he was not rat- 
tled. I’ve seen the orders coming in so fast that the order clerks all 
worked with both hands—he uses only ambidextrous order clarks for 
this reason—and the rest of the office was on its ‘head; but “Bob” 
never turned a hair. The next long-distance caller got a promise for 
immediate attention—if not sooner, just like the one before, and the 
one then standing in the office, except that the office-caller was but- 
tonholed and told how things were, and he knew, and that the order 
would be coming right along. You know, Bob lost his rattle when he 


was a kid and you never could rattle a red-headed guy anyway, 
could you? 


It was “some night’”’ and the boys—the Get Together Committea— 
deserve all credit, for it means long and hard work; harder and longer 
than anyone supposes just looking at the results. B 


JOS. M. ZOLLER & CO., INC. 


CANNED GOODS, CANS, 
PACKERS’ BROKERS 
206-206 Phoenix 


PHONES: 
ST. PAUL 1140 & 4484 BALTIMORE, MD. 


Highest quality Tin PLATES— specially adapted to the 
We also manufacture Black Sheets, Galvanized 


of the canni 
Sheets, Terne Plates, Formed y 
Products, unexcelled for the construction of sheds, factories, warehouses, etc. Write for full information. ~— 


|_ AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, General Frick Bidg., Pittsburgh, 
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Specify “4M ERICAN”’ brands 


SLAYSMAN & COMPANY 
Automatic Can Making Machinery 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


=e tion’s appreciation for his services. That al] might have a share in this, 
: ‘every member had been er approached for a contribution, even the 
é : recipient, and when Mr. Hendrick not only presented him with the hand- 
re something of the appreciation he so plainly showed. The gifts were 
co appropriately inscribed and we know will be cherrished in years to come. 
i ERICAN 
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Evaporated and Condensed Mik CANS Fruit and Vegetable CANS Oyster and Shrimp CANS 
PHELPS CAN COMPANY 


To Insure 


Combined 
Deliveries Capacity ; 
to Customers Over 
FOUR FOUR HUNDRED 
SEPARATE MILLION CANS 
FACTORIES PER ANNUM 
ADDRE 
PHELPS CAN COMPANY | 
Foot of Lawrence Street, Baltimore, Md. ; Weirton, Hancock ©o., West Va. 


THE 1918 DIRECTORY OF CANNERS 


A list of the canners of the United States, complied by the National Canners’ 
Association, from Statistical Reports and such other reliable data. 9th Edition. 
Carefully prepared and up-to-date; lists corrected by canners themselves; verified by com- 
petent authorities. The various articles packed and other valuable information is given. 
Distributed free to members of the National Canners’ Association. Sold to all others at 
$2 00 per copy, postage prepaid. The book that is needed by all wholesale grocers, 
brokers, machinery and supply men, salesmen, and practically everybody interested in 
the canning industry. Get your order in early. 


NEW 1918 EDITION NOW READY 
NATIONAL CANNERS’ ASSOCIATION, 1739 H St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 


PERSONAL CHECKS ACCEPTED 
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| SEATTLE MARKET 


The British Price for Salmon—Big Amount of Money Re- 


leased—Another Big Cannery Planned—Fruit Can- 
neries Increasing—News of This Market. 


Reported by Telegraph. 
f Seattle, December 27, 1918. 

Salmon—tThe trade here in the Northwest was consider- 
ably interested last week in the announcment of the prices that 
the British War Purchasing Commission will pay for the canned 
salmon which has been purchased and will yet be acquired in 
British Columbia. The prices set by the commission are as fol- 
lows: 

Sockeyes—Talls, $14.50; one pound flats, $15; half pound 
flats, $16; one pound ovals, $16; half pound ovals, $17.50. 

Red Springs—One pound talls, $13; one pound flats, $13.35; 
half pound flats, $14; one pound ovals, $14.50. 

Cohoes—One pound talls, $11.50; one pound flats, $12;; half 
pound flats, $13. 

Pinks—One pound talls, $8; one pound flats, $8.25; half 
pound flats, $9.50. 

The total payment made by the British ministry of food has 
not yet been computed, but it is stated to be more than $9,000,000 
of which the cannerymen have received more than half as first 
payment, while the remainder will be forthcoming soon. 

The settlement of the prices on the 1918 pack and the pay- 
ment for same will relieve the financial stress felt for the past 
two months by the British Columbia canners on account of the 
holding up of salmon exports with no money forthcoming. 


A cannery having a capacity of 150,000 cases of salmon and. 


which if built will be one of the largest canneries in the Pa- 
cific Northwest, has been proposed by the Fishermen’s Cannery & 
Cold Storage Company, a recently organized concern. This com- 
pany has been incorporated by the United Fishermen’s Union, 
-who are anxious to establish a plant of their own. Present 
plans provide this cannery will be built at Port Angeles. Port 
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Angeles is close to the Puget Sound and Washington Coast fishing 
banks and an almost ideal location for a cannery. It has both 
rail and water transportation. The promoters plan to spend at 
least a quarter of a million dollars in buildings and equipping 
the proposed plant. The fishermen contend that inasmuch as 
they get the fish they should have a plant where the raw ma- 
terial may be canned. The company proposes to have the plant 
in operation next season. 

Horace F. Edwards, manager of the Astoria & Puget Sound 
Canning Company’s Alaska business, died a few days ago from 
influenza. Mr. Edwards was very well liked in the trade and his 
death will be keenly felt by canners generally. 

Fruits—Libby, McNeil & Libby are planning to build a 
large fruit and vegetable cannery in the northern part of the 
State. S. G. Hazlett, representing the company, recently spent 
some time at and around Snohomish, Wash., getting data relative 
to the establishment of a cannery at that point, The great dif- 
ficulty that stands in the way of the proposed cannery is the 
making of arrangements that will guarantee an adequate supply 
of raw materials. Mr. Hazlett has made a favorable report on 
the Snohomish site and has asked other representatives of the 
firm of Libby, McNeill & Libby to visit Snohomish. 

The annual meeting the Arlington Canning and Preserving 
Association was held at Arlington, Wash., December 18. The 
following directors were elected: J. W. Morris, H. C. Hunter, H. 
D. Dunn, C. W. Haskins. The annual report showed that the 
plant is now in better shape than at any time in its history. The 
company paid out to nearby growers during the past season about 
$15,000. The officers plan to make a number of improvements to 
in ea and expect that next season will do more business than 
n 

A shipment of 30,000 cases of pineapple recently reached 
Seattle from Honolulu. The shipment was a part of the pack of ~ 
the plant of Libby, McNeil & Libby. 

The Government recently seized 566,496 cases of canned sal- 
mon, alleging that it was unfit for consumption. The fish had 
just arrived from Alaska. Attorneys for the cannery company 
which shipped the salmon to Seattle went into court and declared 
that the salmon was good and demanded its release. The matter 
is still in the hands of the court. Government chemists have 
been asked to analyze the salmon and to determine its charac- 
ter so that the court may determine what disposition will be 
made of the product. “SALMON.” 


The United States Printing & Lithograph Co. 
Baltimore — New York — Cincinnati . 
Baltimore Office & Works -Cross,Covington &Sander Sts. 
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HELP SELL Goops 


YOUR GAIN—Nobody’s Loss Saar | 
Order your Canning Machinery early. : 


You would rather have the machines delivered at just the time you 
need them, or a little before, than to be telegraphing to find out when 
they would be shipped. 


There is no pleasure in trying to install machinery after the canning 
season has commenced. 


OUR GAIN—Nobody’s Loss 


Order your Canning Machinery early. 
In the Winter time we are not so rushed with other work. 


Canning machinery can be built to advantage then, and shipped 
later in the Spring. It ties up a good deal of money but we prefer it 
to being hurried 


There is no pleasure in trying to build machines with customers tele- 
graphing every few hours to find out when shipment will be made. 


CORN HUSKERS GREEN PEA CLEANERS STRING BEAN GRADERS. 


INVINCIBLE GRAIN CLEANER CO. 


SILVER CREEK, N. Y. 


If it is a scalder and washer 
you need, before purchasing 
find out the qualities of the 
Sprague Horizontal Scal- 
der from a satisfied hun: 
dred users of same last. 
year. 


Write us and let us tell 
you all about it and other 
Tomato Machinery of the 
“Sprague kind’’. 


Shepperd Supply & Equipment Co. 


Eastern Rep. of Sprague Canning Machinery Co. 


37 S. Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 


Let us equip you in all mill supplies needed in erecting 
, your new plant or changing the old plant 
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CHICAGO MARKET 


Chicago Had Real Christmas Weather—The Season’s Greet- 
ings—Business Suspended This Week— 
Ramblings. 


Reported by Telegraph. 


Chicago, December 27, 1918. 
The Weather—Whoever invented blizzards went beyond 
imitative possibilites and needed no copyright or patent to 
protect the invention. We had one “the day before Christ- 
mas,” and it was of the first class, wet, sticky, sloppy, windy 


to fierceness. It is well described in biblical language: “The 
wind bloweth where it listeth and thou hearest the sound there- 
of, but thou canst not tell whence it cometh or whither it 
goeth.” 


Much suffering of the poorly clad and housed has resulted, 
but this big town is full of charity and sympathy and ready 
to relieve distress when it finds it. No one need go hungry 
or cold in Chicago if they will but let their needs be known. 


Greetings—This will be published December 30, 1918, a 
little late for Christmas greeting, but just in time for a New 
Year’s greeting, and I extend both to readers of The Canning 


Trade and to all connected with the making and writing of 
that paper. I wish each and all of them a happy and pros- 
perous new year. 


I have make many friends since I began to write this 
page. That was my intention. I may have made some ene- 
mies; if so, that is their fault, not mine, as I try not to be 
unduly or unfairly critical and to be as general as possible 


in my criticisms. If I shoot in a fellow’s direction, aiming 
at a trade abuse, and he gets hit, it is his misfortune, not my 
fault; he should not be in range. 


A man was once annoyed by a boy yelling in front of a 
house, which seemed to be a regular form of amusement to 
the boy. 


The man asked: ‘‘Why are you always hollerin’ when I 
am going by?” 

The boy replied: ‘‘Why are you allus goin’ by when I am 
a hollerin’?” 


I say a great deal more good about people and things 
than otherwise, but a correspondent, to quote the man from 
Oyster Bay, ‘“‘cannot be a mollycoddle and must hew to the 
line, otherwise he will soon have no readers.” 

No Business—There has been an almost total suspension 
of business in canned foods for two weeks, and it will prob- 
ably last for two or three more weeks. Christmas and holiday 
trade have diverted attention from the line, as usual at this 
period, and stock taking or taking of inventory will divert 
attention this week, and figuring up inventory, adjusting costs 
and prices and estimating profits for the year will take about 
two weeks more. 

By that time the wholesalers will have ascertained their 
needs and stock deficiencies and will probably be ready to 
begin active business, buying and selling. 

In the meantime brokers are making and trying and doing 
a little business, but not enough to get excited about. 

That Iowa Convention—I cannot help reverting to that 
Iowa State Convention I attended. It was a revelation to me 
and gave me a much greater opinion of the importance of that 
State as a canning state than I had. 

E. W. Vinton, of the Vinton Canning Company, says that 
he does sell part of his pack through brokers, and that he 
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has no quarrel with brokers. His atttitude, or, rather, his con- 
dition, is that he does not have enough output to satisfy all 
his present customers, and that he cannot, therefore, take 
on any new trade. May his shadow and his trade never grow 
less. He must expand. 


George Kelley, the newly elected president of the Iowa 
Canners’ Association, of the Grinnell Canning Company, is 
one of the likeable men of that State and an up-to-date manu- 
facturer. He will keep things moving in the Iowa Canners’ 
Association in the right direction. 


Mr. F. C. Bell, of the Waterloo Canning Company, Water- 
loo, Iowa, is a wide-awake business man and has no objec- 
tion to putting on buyers’ labels or selling to any wholesale 
distributor who pays promptly and appreciates good quality. 
He does think, however, that a buyer should furnish his own 
advertising matter in the form of labels and not ask the can- 
ner to pay for them. 


Canned Corn—I heard of a sale of some standard No. 2 
Iowa corn, three cars, made this week at $1.35, f. o. b. can- 
nery. Buyers are beginning to talk about future contracts. 


Canned Tomatoes—Some pressure to sell on the part of 
weak holders exists, but there is no disposition whatever to 
buy. 

A rejection or two was heard of this week. One was 
based upon the shipment of a car of rusty 10s tomatoes from 
Baltimore, lacquered on both ends with aluminum lacquer. 
Wonder why packers fill an order that way on a declining 
market, thereby rendering it impossible for their broker to 
make the goods stick and piling up a lot of charges? 


It is best to meet the issue squarely and sell such goods 
for what they are and not shove them in on orders to first-class 
people who deserve better treatment. 

Canned Salmon—Positively nothing doing. 
whatever. 


What Is It?—One or two Pacific Coast canners who have 
failed to fill orders for canned fruits have made the statement 
in explanation of that fact as follows: “Sold all our goods to 
the British Ministry.”” One buyer says he did not know that 
British ministers were so fond of fruits, as he thought they 
were all ‘“‘high-church Episcopalians” and that they fared ex- 


clusively on tea cakes, tarts and tea. He also says that he 
cannot understand that the British Ministry had any authority 
to commandeer canned fruits in this country, and proposes to 
learn by what authority canners repudiated their contracts and 
sold the goods to the British Ministry. A few lively suits at 
law seem to be depicted upon the ambient and lurid horizon. 


About Nothing—What in the thunder can a fellow write 
about a market that isn’t. I feel something like the man 
who is supposed to say “It can’t be done! Here it is!” for 


I have already written a lot of impractical and unessential 
stuff just to prove that I could write about nothing and try to 
make something out of it. 


That National Canners’ Convention, Hotel LaSalle, Chi- 
cago, January 20-24, 1918, is going to “‘crowd the tent.” 


It has become one of the biggest commercial conventions 
in the world, and has apparently the power to attract more 
attention than any other organization. 


It used to be a big three-ring show—canners, supply men 
and brokers—but several more rings have been added now, 
as follows: 


The Canned Corn Section, the Canned Tomato Section, 
the Canned Milk Section, the Canned Sardine Section, the 
Canned Pea Section, the Canned Fruit Section, the Canned 
Salmon Section and the Canned String Bean Section, and sev- 
eral other sections, if I am not mistaken, until it is now about 
a 17-ring circus, all rings performing at the same time. Come 
on over! WRANGLER. ~ 


No movement 
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DELIVERY 


—OF— 


—FOR— 
BAKED BEANS 
SAUER KRAUT 


Either Hole and Cap Sanitary Style 
SIZES 


If interested we would suggest getting our prices 


UNEXCELLED MANUFACTURING 
AND SHIPPING FACILITIES 


W. W. BOYER & CO., BALTIMORE, MD. 


EDMUND C. WHITE, Managing Partner 


QUALITY QUALITY 
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20th Century Bulk and Liquid Fillers 


f 


A busy plant in Canada. 
Showing 2 units of 20th 
Century Bulk and Liquid 
Fillers. 


Ask their opinion. 


Enough Said. 


Write for description and 
particulars. 


20th Century Mchry. Co. 
View of Pork and Bean Section 1228 First National Bank Bidg. 
Wm. Davies Co., Ltd. Toronto, Ont., Canada Milwaukee, Wis. 


BEAUTIFULLY COLORED 


LABELS 


WRITE US FOR SAMPLES pNP PRICES 
FoR ISIS REQUIREMENTS 


off 


THE HOME OF GOOD E 


Gamse BulLDING BALTIMORE. Mb. 
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Golden Opportunity! 


It begins to look as if the buyers would hold off this year—and let the canners carry 
the goods until wanted. In face of this will the canners make no effort to sell their 
goods? We do not mean—the mere offering of their goods as spots or futures to 
prospective buyers. We mean will they try to create a market. 


Morally, has a man or groupe of mena right to produce a volume of goods and do 
nothing whatever to create a market for them? Yes, if he bea farmer—because that 
is custom: to produce a crop and then wait for the market to come to him. That’s 
the difference between a business man and a farmer. 


The orange growers of California did that—continually complaining of ‘‘the poor 
return’’ until bankruptcy took hold of many of them and seemed certain to all of 
thém. Desperation lead a few to ban together and advertise oranges. In two years 
these Moses lead their brothers out of bondage into the land of Mik and Honey— 
money in their crops; land values jumping and never again any surplus stocks, no 
matter how good the crops. Always a market for more than they could produce. 


Would not that be nice in canned foods? 


The canner need not employ such an expensive advertising system. Heis not com- 
pelled to go to the consumer—though he should. He can improve his individual 
standing by going to the jobbers. If his brands were known to all jobbers, he would 
never be able to pack his orders—and there would be no such fear as now confronts the 
industry. But so long as a canner is known to two, three or half dozen jobbers, who 

take his whole output, he will always be subject to these fits of depression. If he had 
fifty to two hundred and fifty jobbers on his list he would be independent. Any can- 
ner would. 


How can you do it? 


The Almanac of the Canning Industry is the Year Book—the blotter, if you wish 
of this industry—the one place where all the Statistics, weights, regulations, record of 
year’s prices, crop acreages, yields, etc., is to be found under one cover—and the only 
place. The jobbers all know this, apparently better than the canners do, and that is 
why they will all keep the Almanac at hand for ready reference. 


This offers the canner a golden opportunity. An advertisement in the Almanac 
will keep his name, his brands and his goods before these jobbers at all times, A 
whole advertising campaign at one stroke and at very small expense. Less than you 
think! A whole selling campaign to all jobbers for a whole year for less than one 
visit to one jobber would cost. 


If such advertising will not pay, then no advertising would ever pay—and advertis- 
ing does pay. 


There is still time to secure a good location, if you send us the order and copy for 
your advertisement. And we will help you draft the copy, if you wish. 
THE CANNING TRADE 
Publishes The Almanac of the Canning Industry 
BALTIMORE 
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PUBLISHED EVERY 


MONDAY BY 


THE TRADE COMPANY 


A. I. Jupex, : Manager and Editor 
Baltimore and Holliday Sts., Baltimore, Md. 
Telephone St. Paul 2698 


Tue CANNING TRADE is the only paper published exclusively 
in the interest of the Canned Food Packers of the United States and 
Canada. Now in its 41st Year. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
Payable in advance, on receipt of bill Sample copy free. 


Foreign, $5.00 


Extra copies, when on hand, 10 Cents each. 
Apvertisinc Rates.—According to space and location. 
Make all Drafts or Money Orders payable to THe Trapt Co. 
Address all communications to Tae Trapg Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Packers are invited and requested to use the columns of Tur 
Canning Trang for inquiries and discussions among themselves on 
all matters pertaining to their business. 


Business communications from all sections are desired, but 
anonymous letters will be ignored. A. I. JUDGE, Editor. 


Entered at the Postoffice, Baltimore, Md.,as second-class mail matter 


BALTIMORE, MONDAY, DECEMBER 30, 1918 


EDITORIAL JOTTINGS 


Talk about reconstruction! business depression! and the un- 
certainties of the future under the new peace regime! There 
never was such a buying orgie on the part of the general con- 
suming pubiic as this Christmas has witnssed in the history of 
the world. The great retailers will tell you that prices were the 
last consideration, and that they have sold their stocks down to 


the last tattered and torn, mauled and hauled piece—the one > 


idea of the buyer was to—get it! 


Our New Year’s wish to all our readers is that they may 
see this great opportunity, realize its wonderful possibilities, and 
through proper preparation be ready to take full advantage of 
it; for in so doing they will be assuring to themselves the hap- 
piest, most contented and most prosperous year they have ever 
experienced—and that we wish you. 


Today canned foods stand pre-eminent among all lines of 
business, and if others prosper, as they most assuredly will, 
canned foods will lead them all. Could the future look brighter? 
Could you wish a higher mark to aim at during any year than 
you have in 1919? And as the canner cannot achieve that heighth 
without the full and certain assistance of the supplymen it means 
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that the supplymen will share in this excellent business. All 
they ‘ask is that the canners give them time, and not wait until 
the last minute before ordering. Just now most canners are imi- 
tating the buyers of canned foods—waiting, refusing to place 
orders. Well, the new year is at hand, and then the lid will be 
off and the game on, and may you all~realize the fulfillment of 
your every hope. 


Our life for the past year has been an open book—(joke)— 
we have made weekly reports to you and so we do not feel called 
upon to give an account of our stewardship; but We do wish to 
take this occasion to tender our sincere thanks for the splendid 
support we have received all during this past year, from sub- 
scriber and advertiser alike. About the ist of December, as is 
our custom, we billed all subscriptions due, and in line with the 
War Industries Board’s regulations, inclosed a notice that all 
subscriptions must be paid up or we would have to remove the 
name from our list. That is never a pleasant thing to do, and 
dealing with so many varieties of human nature, as we do, may 
well be considered as dangerous. Some men will consider them- 
selves insulted when asked to pay up promptly such a small 


bill as $3.00, and so we feared the effect. The surprise was ours, 
and a most agreeable one. Not a man took umbrage at this re- 
quest, but, on the contrary, apologies came in, and inquiries why 
we had not asked sooner, and many of the most flattering and 
encouraging letters we have ever received. We are but human 
and it has been most pleasant to realize that we are so close to 
our readers, and their words encourage us because they show 


that we are serving them as they wish to be served—that we are 
one with our readers; and when you realize that this extends all 
over this country and Canada, wherever canning is conducted— 
some of the heartiest out of the West and the Far West, as well 
as near at home—it is something to be proud of, and we are. 
We realize that we are lacking in the self-assertion that we see in 
the every day rush and push for business; that if we followed 


the usual methods we would parade these complimentary letters 
and expressions as sugar to catch the advertisers or new sub- 
scribers. But we do not care for that; have never taken up our 
pages with these self-laudatory messages and do not propose do- 
ing so. But we wish our readers to understand that we deeply 
appreciate their interest and support, and are going to do our 
best to warrant a continuance of it. Our advertisers have. pa- 
tronized us better than ever before, the greatest business in 
our history, and we begin the new year at the crest of this wave. 
With the close attention given us by our readers, the advertisers 
must have found it profitable, and we hope so for their sake. 
This advertising is a real service to the industry, because the up 
to date canner wants the best and to deal with the house that 
is dependable, and this advertising in The Canning Trade is a 
guarantee of both. So there is a mutuality of service there 
that each appreciates we feel sure, and certainly we do. New 
entrants into the supply field are sometimes slow to appreciate 
the service of The Canning Trade; but once they learn about 
the splendid body of leading canners composing our family, as 
they do by a trial, they fall into line for regular yearly use of 
our pages. The canners take the advertisements as assurance of 
worth, and the advertiser as reliable. 


Our majl has been filled with Christmas and New Years greet- 
ings from far and near and in all manner of designs. 

R. Allison Sindall, president of the Machinery and Supplies 
Association and active head of the A. K. Robins & Co., sends a 
very neat and attractive card of good wishes. The W. H. Dyer 
Co., Evansville, Ind., not content with a very neat card, sent an 
attractive desk clock, which we promise will continually occupy 
a prominent place on our desk, and then as if to swamp our 
power for thanks, added a box of fine, expensive cigars. The 
Sprague Canning Machinery Company, of Chicago, sent an elah- 
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"NOT A DISSATISFIED CUSTOMER 
ON OUR BOOKS” 


A Record of Achievement: | 


We are proud and justly proud of our record, especially 
this past season when everything with the 
Canners was so chaotic 


The Moral of this: 


Be One of Our Customers and be Satisfied 


BOYLE CAN COMPANY 
Baltimore, Md. 
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orate greeting, done in expensive style. The Detroit Commerce 
Company, brokers, of Detroit, Mich., sends sincere good wishes. 
Smith-Webster Co., Bel Air, Md., show patriotism in their sea- 
son’s greetings, and in fact this is in good style now as a rule. 
Oceana Canniny, of Shelby, Mich., express their good wishes on 
as neat a card as could be wished for. Brooks Tomato Products 
Co., of Collinsville, Ill., send an old time wish, in old time style, 
but as sincere and rich as old wine. And so they come from 
all over the country. All our friends in the city sent us greetings 
expressed in various ways and styles, but all meaning in sub- 
stance what the very handsome card of “Jimmy” Colbert, of W. 
Boyer & Co., said: 


May “the end of a perfect day” be yours, 
When the evening stars appear; 

And may every day be a perfect day, 
To the end of a perfect year. 


And in thanking all these thoughtful friends and all our 
readers, we feel that we cannot wish them better than this. 


DETAILED PLANS SUBMITTED BY QUARTERMASTER 
GENERAL’S OFFICE. 


Bulletin No. 62, National Canners’ Association. 


We are advised by the Quartermaster General’s Office that 
the following instructions have been sent to all Zone Supply 
Officers in reference te canned foods for which no purchase 
order has been given: 


“If adjustments leading to cancellation of al- 
lotted tomatoes on which no purchase order issued 
cannot be made on basis of letter of December 13, 
signed General Wood, or better basis, authority is 
given to issue purchase orders and shipping instruc- 
tions. If reasonable adjustment can be made on corn, 
peas, string beans in cases where no purchase order is 
issued, submit to this office for approval or if adjust- 
ment cannot be made or is disapproved by this office 
purchase order and shipping instructions may be 
issued.” 


The letter of General Wood of December 13 referred to 
in the foregoing instructions is as ollows: 


Washington, D. C., December 13, 1918. 
432.2. Subs. 


From: Director of Purchase and Storage, 
To: Zone Supply Officer, New York, N. Y. 


Settlemen.—1918 Tomatoes. 


1. In order that all packers of allotted canned foods prod- 
ucts, with whom adjustments have not been made, and who 
have not unconditionally released the Army, may have settle- 
ment made with them for that part of the commodity which 
is not desired by the Army, on the same basis, adjustment is 
authorized as follows : 


2. The Army will pay the difference between the price to 
which the individual packer may be entitled as ascertained ac- 
cording to the rules laid down in U. S. Food Administration 
Bulletin No. 13, and the sum of money named hereafter for 
each zone, if less than the first price, which is: 


Boston .........No. 3 Standard Tomatoes. .$1.85 per doz. 
Baltimore ...... No. 3 = 1.85 
Baltimore ...... No. 10 6.25 
Chicago ......i..No. 3 - 1.90 
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San Francisco.—Zone 13 will be handled under direction of 
Major General Devol. 


3. It will be noted that the packer will receive strapping 
alowance and the expense of preparing the product for Army 
use (such as stencilling), if this has been done. In addition, 
he shall receive carrying charges on the following basis: 


Interest at the rate of 6 per cent per annum from 
December 1, 1918, to date of payment for the com- 
modity, if sold to the civilian trade, such date, how- 
ever, not to be subsequent to May 1, 1919. 


Storage and insurance at the rate of 2 cents per 
case per month from December 1, 1918, to date ship- 
ping instructions are given by the purchaser, not, 
however, to be subsequent to April 1, 1919. 


4. This basis of settlement is the only one which can be 
authorized by the Director of Purchase and Storage, and in 
the event the packer is not willing to settle on this basis he 


will have to take his claim before the Contract and Settlement’ 
Board. 


(Signed) R. E. WOOD, 
Brigadier General, U. S. A., 
Director of Purchase and Storage. 


Canners are requested to carefully note the suggestions 
of Judge Covington in regard to holding their reserved canned 
foods for Army acceptance and payment, as mentioned in the 
following letter: 


Washington, D. C., December 18, 1918. 
Mr. Henry Burden, 


President, National Canners’ Association, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. Burden: 


In the matter of the consideration by the War 
Department of U. S. Food Administration Bulletin 
No. 12 as a firm and binding contract to take the 
forty-five per cent of canned tomatoes heretofore re- 
served for the Government, I beg to inform you that : 
as the result of my negotiations with the appropriate 
Officials, it seems certain that the Army will take the 
reserved goods without regard to a previous purchase 
order, and as counsel for your Association I advise 
your members to hold their reserved goods for Army 
acceptance and payment. 


This does not apply to any goods concerining 
which a Depot Quartermaster and the producing can- 
ner in any zone have previously reached an agreement. 

Very truly yours, 


(Signed J. HARRY COVINGTON. - 


It is suggested that canners who have not received their 
purchase orders immediately apply to their Zone Supply Officer 
for purchase order and shipping instructions. 

You will note that this does not apply to any canned 
foods on which the canner has accepted unconditional release. 


Minimum Carloading Weights Withdrawn. 


“All Food Administration Regulations providing for mini- 
mum carloading for licensed food commodities are withdrawn, 
effective December 10, and all such foods may after that date 
be shipped in conformity with the minimums published in the 
tariffs of the carriers.” 
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Pulp Machines and Pulp Finishing Machines 


Pulp and Catsup Makers 


We also manufacture a general line of canning machinery, such 
as pea graders, cranes, pineapple graters, pod pea hullers, paring 
machines for pears and a pitting spoons. Friction Clutch 
Pullies, &c. 


THE SINCLAIR-SCOTT COMPANY 


Wells & Patapsco Streets BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
Agents for Ontario—The Brown, Boggs Co., Hamilton, Ontario 


a Eureka Soldering Flux “= 


YOU DO NOT EXPERIMENT WHEN | KE UPTaNo MADE FROM BEST RAW MATERIALS 
YOU USE THIS FLUX. UNDER PROPER FORMULA. 
THE STANDARD FOR TWENTY YEARS. | \ QUALITY ALWAYS THE SAME. 


— MANUFACTURED ONLY BY — 


THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MAIN OFFICE CLEVELAND, OHIO 


New York Boston, Mass. Milwaukeg, Wise. 8. 0. Randail’s Son THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO., LTD. 

neinn te] nn more 

Birmingham, Ala. St. Lents, Mo. Philadelphia, Pa. C. W. Pike Company Toronto, Ont. Montreal, Que. 
Detroit, Mich. New Orleans, La. Pittsburgh, Pa. San Francisco Hamilton, Ont. 


GUARANTEED MACHINERY 


FOR. 


CANNERS AND PRESERVERS 


Awarded Gold and Silver Medals at Panama-Pacific Exposition 


If it is the best——we sell it. 


SPRAGUE CANNING MACHINERY COMPANY 


Eastern Branch 
37 S$. CHARLES ST. — 222 N. WABASH AVE. 
BALTIMORE CHICAGO 


Coast Representative—Premier Machirery Co., 16 California St., San Francisco 
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(Continued from page 6) 


3. Whenever such contract or order does not expressly. 


provide that it may be terminated in the public interest, the 
contractor, if the public interest so requires, shall be requested 
to suspend work thereunder, in whole or in part, and to sup- 
ply promptly a report under oath showing in detail the fol- 
lowing information in so far as applicable: 


(1) Raw materials on hand: Cost plus inward handling 
charges plus such portion of overhead as is directly applicable. 


' (2) Partly finished products on hand: Cost of raw mate- 
rial and labor, plus such portion of overhead as is directly 
applicable. 


(8) Finished products on hand: Contract price, less 
freight charges if the contract or order specifies delivery at 
point other than factory. 


(4) Special facilities: Cost of facilities specially provided 
and paid for by the contractor for the performance of the 
contract, the necessity of which was contemplated at the time 
the bargain was made and the cost of which was included in 
the contractor’s original estimate. From the cost of such 
facilities deduct their fair value at the time the contract or 
order is terminated and state such portion of the remainder 
as is represented by the ratio of the uncompleted portion to 
the whole contract or order. 


(5) Commitments: The contractor’s commitments to sup- 
pliers, subcontractors and others for contributing materials or 
work, to be determined, in so far as applicable, in the same 
manner as indicated in (1), (2), (3) and (4). 


If the contractor claims additional compensation by rea- 
son of any other item or items, he may add such item or 
items, together with a detailed statement of the facts on which 
his claim is based. 


4. Unless otherwise directed by the chief of the bureau, 
the contractor shall be requested to suspend work and shall 
not be given notice of cancellation. If a notice of cancellation 
is given, the contracting officer of the Government loses his 
power to enter into a supplemental agreement with the con- 
tractor. 


5. No allowance will be made for prospective profits; 
provided, however, that with the consent of the chief of the 
bureau an allowance of not more than 10 per cent of the cost 
of partly finished products on hand may be allowed. 


6. If agreement is reached on a just and reasonable com- 
pensation to be paid to the contractor by reason of the sus- 
pension and termination of the contract or order, such agree- 
ment shall be embodied in a supplemental contract which shall 
set forth the agreed compensation and shall provide in spe- 
cific terms that it constitutes full and final settlement of all 
questions and claims growing out of the original contract or 
order. Such supplemental contract shall also provide that all 
raw materials, partly finished products, and finished products 
on hand shall become the property of the United States, unless 
and to the extent that the parties agree that such materials 
and producs shall remain the property of the contractor in 
which event the Government shall be credited with the agreed 
value of the same. 


7. Each such supplemental contract shall provide that it 
shall not become a valid and binding obligation of the United 
States until it has first been approved by the Board of Con- 
tract Review of the supply bureau affected. 


8. The chief of the bureau may direct that no such sup- 
plemental contract, or no such supplemental contract provid- 
ing for payment in excess of a specified sum, shall be executed 
by the contracting officer unless first approved by the chief 
of the bureau. 


9. Attention is directed to General Order No. 103, No- 
vember 6, 1918, creating the Board of Contract Adjustment 
and empowering such board to hear and determine all claims, 
doubts and disputes, including all questions of performance 
and nonperformance, which may arise under any contract made 
by the War Department in instances in which the contractor 
and the contracting officer have been unable to agree. 

10. This circular applies solely to the termination of con- 
tracts or orders, in whole or in part, in the public interest 
and does not affect the right of the Government to cancel a 
contract or order by reason of the contractor’s default, which 
subject is left to be determined by the provisions, if any, of 
the contract or order and the principles of law applicable 
thereto. 

. By Authority of the Secretary of War: 


GEO. W. GOETHALS, 
Major General, Assistant Chief of Staff, 
Director of Purchase, Storage and Traffic. 


THE CANNING TRADE . 


1. The above letter from Brigadier General Wood refers ~ 
only to that portion of the requisitioned product for which 
no formal purchase order has been issued. 


2. Canners holding purchase orders should apply to their 
— Depot Quartermaster for immediate shipping instruc- 
ons. 


3. Canners having products coming under Section 4 of 
the above letter who are without fireproof storage should 
immediately arrange to ship their products to safely protected 
warehouses so that the Government’s interest as well as the: 
interest of the canners can be properly protected. 


4. As a considerable portion of the canned products de- 
scribed in Section 4 of General Wood’s letter are within the 
Hastern territory where public warehouse space has been com- 
mandeered, arrangements have been made by the Quarter- 
master General’s office to release public warehouse space in 
Baltimore to take care of the 500,000 cases of tomatoes for 
which no purchase orders were issued. 


5. Canners in the other Depot Quartermaster’s zones who 
need warehouse space and cannot obtain same conveniently 
should wire this office and a request will immediately be made 
to the Quartermaster General’s office to supply this space. 


6. Canners in the Baltimore district are urged to imme- 
diately communicate to the National Canners’ Association office, 
Washington, D. C., the amount of space required stated in 
cases. Under the order of General Wood, a complete list of 
the space required must be submitted within the week of 
December 9, 1918. 


7. It will be understood that the canner is required to 
exercise due diligence in seeing that the goods are properly 
stored and intelligently marketed. . 


8. Canners in localities where there is no danger of freez- 
ing or canners having frostproof storage can properly protect 
their product in their own warehouses, provided same are | 
otherwise suitable. Recent bulletins of the Food Administra- 
tion give full particulars in reference to interest, storage and- 
other carrying sharges. 


9. Further information will shortly be issued in refer-. 
ence to the adjustment mentioned in Section 1 of General 
Wood’s letter. 


How do your products arrive—Over There? 


Manufacturers of foods and allied products 
are exporting today where formerly their out- 
put was utilized for domestic consumption. 
They are therefore, confronted with problems 
in wrapping and packing that are entirely 
new to them. 


As Diamond-F Protective Papers are made 
to protect products from contaminating 
influences of various kinds, there is surely 
one that can settle this more or less vexing 
problem for you. 


If you are in need of papers that are water- 
proof, airproof, greaseproof, and alkaliproof, 
get working samples at once of 


Diamond-F Protective Papers 


They may be had in 
sheets; rolls and circles. 
All are pure cellulose and 
free from oils, chemicals, 
waxes, metals, etc. 


This well known - 
gets there 
ooking just as fine as 


Dia 


Ask your jobber or 
in DIAMOND’ ¥ 


Diamond State Fibre Company 
Bridgeport, Pa. (Near Philadelphia) 
Also makers of Diamond Fibre “A Remarkable Material” 
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of labeling suits mighty well. Nothing just like it. 
Lots of difference between an automatic labeler and 
one that is not. ‘‘Hit and miss’’ don’t pay. Long 
ago we tried to get what we are now so proud to 
show—The Knapp Automatic. These machines give 
splendid results, made for one size can or adjustable. 


Our rebuilt labelers are up-to-date, all new but the 
frames. We guarantee them fully. 


Write us for proposition on new or rebuilt labelers 


The FRED. H. KNAPP COMPANY 
Baltimore “ = = Maryland 


Berger & Carter Co., San Francisco, Cal. The Brown-Boggs Co. Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario — 


JEROME RICE SEED CO. 


CAMBRIDGE, N. Y. 


We are headquarters 
for the best of every- 


SEEDS 


used by Canners 
Everywhere 


Wanted and For Sale. 


This is a page that must be read each week to be appreciated. You are unlikely to be interested every week, in 
what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year. If you fail to see and accept 
your opportunity your time is lost, together with money. Rates upon application. 


For Sale—Miscellaneous. 


FOR SALE.—10 H. P. Fairbanks-Morse Type Z 
Horizontal Oil Engine, used three months ; 2 30-Gal. Steam 
Jacketed Copper Kettles, 1 40 H. P. Upright Boiler. Above 
in first-class condition. Address J. A. Downhams Sons, 
Wyoming, Del. 


A one-third interest in an old established tomato 
product factory, situated in the East, can be bought at 
very reasonable figure. The oldest o f three partners 
wishes to retire. For particulars address Box A-582, 
cae of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Canning Factory in Southern Ohio, 
equipped for packing Corn and Pumpkin; located on the 
Pennsylvania and B. & O. R. R. in a good farming com- 
munity, with corn acreage getting larger each year. Can 
get all the help needed during the busy season. Address 
Box A-577, care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Four steam jacketed Copper Kettles; 
two 275, one 400, one 500 gallons; also one six pocket 
Filler for Tomato Sauce for 6 oz. tins; nearly new, in per- 
fect condition; A. K. Robins & Co. make. 


One Orr and Embower Hoisting Engine, two drums, 
10 H. P.; never used. 


One Portable Knight Saw Mill, new. 
Address Box A-580, care The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE— 


Clarkson Band Saw, 45-inch blade. 

Hooper two-color Printing Press, 9-inch cylinder. 
Continental Gallon Can Tester. 

Slaysman Automatic Bodymakers for soldered cans. 
No. 88-A Ams Sanitary Bodymaker. 

43-inch Niagara Power Shear. 

42-inch Foot Power Shears. 

Espen-Lucas Gold Saw, 18-inch blade. 


Address W. V. Hipsley, 717 S. Wolfe St., Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE— : 
1 Cyclone Pulp Machine................. $100.00 
3 Portland Sytle Retort, 4-wheel Trucks.. 10.00 
1 No. 2 Ams Seamer, with chucks for 

No. 187, No. 1, No. 2, No. 3 and No. 10s. 30.00 


1 40-gal. Copper Jacketed Kettle........ 
340 cases of No. 187 cans in cases, all 


Address: Ling Packing Co., Newburyport, Mass. 


FOR SALE—A quantity of No. 2 Fruit and Vege- 
table Tin Cans, 7-16 in. opening with solder hem caps. 
Make me an offer. W. B. H., P. O. Box 739, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


FOR SALE— 
1-5-track DOIG Box Nailer........... $300.00 
1-6-track DOIG Box Nailer........... 325.00 
1-9-track DOIG No. 4 Box Nailer...... 625.00 
1-12-track DOIG No. 4 Box Nailer...... 975.00 


Address Charles N. Braun. 825 Calhoun St., Fort Wayne. 
Indiana. 


For Sale—Miscellaneous—Contd. 


FO RSALE.—Several hundred bushels of extra qual- 
ity high-yielding early evergreen seed corn. For particu- 
lars address the Milford Canning Co., of Milford, Ill. 


FOR SALE—Two Langsenkamp “Lightning” cook- 
ing coils, five hundred gallon size—$150 each. Also two 
of 1000 gallon size—$175 each. All complete with traps 
and fittings. Tomato Products Company, Paoli, Indiana. 


FOR SALE.—Rebuilt Hamachek Viner Feeders. All 
have been thoroughly overhauled. Write for price and 


particulars. Address The Columbus Canning Co., Colum- 
bus, Wis. 


FOR SALE—Burt Style A Labelers: One No. 1 and 
one No. 2, at $225.00 each. One combination for No. 2, 
24 and 3 cans, at $450.00. Any of these can be equipped 
with motors at an additional charge of $40.00. They are 
overhauled and in perfect condition in every way. 

One Knapp No. 2 Labeler, at $100.00. 

Three Zastrow 40x72 Retorts with equipment, $250.00 
each. Address S. F. Sherman, Utica, N. Y. 


FOR SALE— 


1 Sprague Universal Liquid Filler, equipped for san- 
itary cans. 

1 Merrill-Soule Cooker-filler, equipped for sanitary 
cans, six-pocket. 

1 No. 2 Burt Labeling Machine. 

1 No. 2 Burt Boxing Machine. 

1 Hawkins Capper. 

1 Cox Wiper. 

1 20th Century Gas Machine. 

No. 2 Corn Cases. 
5-gallon Cases to hold 2-5-gallon cans. 
Prices and complete description upon application. 
Address Edw. V. Stockham, Inc., Havre de Grace, Md. 


Wanted—Miscellaneous. 


We are equipping a canning factory, capacity 20,000 
sanitary cans daily, and are in the market to purchase ma- 
chinery and supplies (new and second hand) that enters 
into such a plant. Send your offerings. Address Cullman 
Canning Co., Cullman, Ala. 


WANTED—No. 2% and No. 3 Standard Peaches. 
Address Box A-579, care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—We can use several four or six pocket 
Corn Cooker Fillers. Please describe condition and make. 
Address F. B. Greéne Co., Portland, Me. 


WANTED—A Practical Canning Man who is in 
position to invest a few thousand and take charge of a 
canning plant in one of the best fruit districts in the 
Northwest. Plant put up $70,000 worth of goods this 
year. Address Box A-5%6, care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—An experienced man, with small capital, 
to become interested in and manager of a Canning Plant 
in Dublin, Georgia, where all kinds of vegetables grow 
eantenty- Address: Sanitary Canning Co., Dublin, 
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For Sale--Factories 


FOR SALE—Cannery in center of Spokane Valley, 
equipped and operated by the late John S. Hughes, expert, 
who would have taken over factory this year but for his 
sudden death. Heavy tonage of fresh fruit shipped through 
this wearhouse yearly. Tomato pack compared with Bal- 
timore pack. Big bargain. Address A. V. Smith, Green- 
acres, Wash. 


FOR SALE—Canning Factory, located in Central In- 
diana on Big 4 R. R. Two line plant, complete in every 
particular with pulp tanks, cyclone and finisher, steam 
hoist ; two boilers, electric lighting plant, private switch, 
8 acres of ground, plenty of acreage in sight. Cement 
block building with cement floors. 3 Transplanters, Warm 
House for growing plants. Good reason for selling. Easy 
oo —* J. B. Schramm, Indianapolis, Ind., 102 

. Del. St. 


THE. CANNING TRADE 


ACCOUNTANT, Manager, open for engagement January 
1st. Practical experience general lines. Quality packer at 
minimum costs. References exchanged. Address Box B-570, 
care The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Position as Superintendent Processor. Fifteen 
years’ experience packing salmon, sardines, oysters, shrimp and 
other sea-foods. Engaged at present. Wish to make change. Ad- 
dress Box B-575, care The Canning Trade. . 


WANTED—Position as Superintendent Processor. Twenty 
years’ experience on fruits and vegetables. Can also erect fac- 


tory from ground up. Apply Box B-583, care of The Canning 
Trade. 


HELP WANTED. 


WANTED—Man experienced handling California products, 
including Dried Beans, Peas and Dried Fruits. Address W. E. 
Robinson & Co., Belair, Md. 


WANTED—Experienced Sanitary Can Salesman. Won- 
derful opportunity. In reply give all possible information as 
- nen reference, etc. Box B-584, care of The Canning 

rade. 


EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


WANTED—An Experienced Superintendent for a Canning 
Factory at Petrolea, Ontario. Maximum pack 80,000 cases, 
chiefly peas and corn. Must be thoroughly competent and a 
good executive manager. Address E. D. Smith, Winona, Ont. 


IF YOU are in need of an experienced, directing superin- 
tendent for your canning factory, write to Box B-572, care of 
The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Superintendent or manager, twenty years’ ex- 
perience packing fruits and vegetables; years of experience 
managing two factories from the growing of crops up to the 
selling end; could arrange to go any time; prefer the South. 
Address Box B-567, care The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Position as superintendent of can-making 
plant, familiar with all lines of machinery and can erect plant 
or manage output. Also familiar with cannery operation. 
Open for employment after January ist, at home or abroad. 
Years of experience and best reference. Address Box B-581, 
care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—The Cullman Canning Co. is now erecting, at 
Cullman, Ala., a canning factory for fruits and vegetables, 
also pickles, jams and jellies. The plant will be ready Feb. 
10th, 1919. We wish a complete force. If you desire to come 
South and get into the canning work, having permanent posi- 
tion with strong and reliable company, write us fully, saying 
what a can do best. Address Cullman Canning Co., Cull- 
man, Ala. 


WANTED—Wée are desirous of securing as Superintendent 
for our factory a man who has had experience as foreman in 
a factory packing a general line, with the exception of corn 
and peas. We prefer a man who has had experience in the 
manufacture of Catsup. To a man meeting out requirements 
we offer a yearly contract. Address Garrahan Canning Co., 
Wilkes-Barre, P. O. Luzerne, Pa. 


268 MARKET ST. 


JUDGE 


AUTOMATIC CANNING MACHINERY 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Prices given represent the /owest figure generally quoted for lots of wholesale size, usual terms f. o. b. 
Baltimore (unless otherwise noted) and subject to the customary discount for cash. “**Many 
canners get higher prices for their goods; some few may take less for a personal reason, but these 
prices represent the general market at this date. 

Baltimore figures corrected by these Brokers: ({)Thos. J. Meehan & Co. (t)Jos. Zoller & Co.,Inc. (§)E.C. Shriner & Co. 


(*) H. H. Taylor & Son. New York prices corrected by our special Correspondent. 
CANNED VEGETABLES CANNED VEGETABLE PRICES—Continued. CANNED FRUIT PRICES—Continued. 
‘ Balto. N.Y. Balto. N.Y 
ASPARAGUS*—(California Balt. N.Y. SUCCOTASH!—No. 2, Green Beans...... Out Out PEARSt—No. 8, Standards in Water... 200 Out 
“2 No. 2% White Mammoth.$Out % 60 “ With Dry Beans Out Out Syrup....295_...... 
410 SWEET POTATOES!-No. 2, Standard 130 150 PINE- No. 2, BahamaSlicedExtra Out Out 
“White, Large. Out Out No. 3 8td.f.o.b.Balto. 180 210 APPLE*- “ Out 
Peeled, “ “ Std. f.0.b.Co. 180 Sliced Std. Out Out 
Green, Ort Out 98td.f.o.b110 Out 4 . Out 
“White, Medium... ...... “ Std.f.0.b.Co.7 00... 2%, Hawaii Sliced Extra 360 3 15 
Tips 375 Out “ “ Stand “ Co 6 6 25 os Grated Extra Out 
3, Sani. 5% in. cans ...... Out 
“ Green, 8¢.... 350 Out “ “ Jersey, f.0.b. Co... Out Out 10, Shredded Syrup........ Out 1300 
“ Ex. Std., “ Balto. 210 _...... “10, Crushed Water......... Out Out 
BAKED BEANBt-No. “ “ Stand, “ “180 180 “2, Eastern Pie Water... Out __...... 
In Sauce... 80 85 Stand., Co... 1 80 “ 10 “ “ Out Out 
2, In Sauce........ 1 30 140 “ Stand., 490 1% PLUMSt—No 
In Sauee........ ...... 245 “ “ Seconds, “ Balto.110__...... 
“ “ “ Cut White 135 140 
2 Ow 600 | RASPBERRIES§—No 2, Black Water... Out 
“ White Wax Standard 130 Out TOMATO PULPY-No. 10, Standard....... Out Out 
Standards... 250 2 55 STRAW- No. 2, Ex. Stan. Syrup... Out Out 
APP x 10 42 BERRIES§— Preserved.............. Out Out 
2, Red Kidney, 'LES—) — Out “ Extra Preserved.... Out Out 
BEETSt—No. 8, Small, Whole . 4% Standard............... Out Out 
2 Standard,” ‘id APPLESt-No. M b. Out 1, Extra Preserved..... Out Out 
CORNt—No. 2, Std. Ever., f.o.b. Balto. ...... ut APRICOTS—No. 2%, 
Evegr., BLA ERRIES$—No. 2, Standard... 200 Out CANNED FISH 
“gtd. Shoepeg f.0.b.Co-175 10, Out HERRING ROE*—No. 2, Standard....... 
“ §td.Shoepegf.o.b.Balto. ......  ...... = 3% 
8td.Shoepegf.o.b.Co. ...... Out “ Out 7% 
“ Ex.FcyShoepegf.o.b.Co. ...... “ “ Out | OYSTERS}— 5-0z. 
“ Std. Maine Style Balto. 150 60 BLUEBERRIES—NO. 10, Maines 
“ Ex. Std. Maine Style..... ..... Out CHERRIES$—No. 2, Seconds, Red........ 
“ Fancy f.o.b. County...... ...... Out Read Stand. Water........ Out Out 2% 
Extra Std. Western........ ..... 1 70 White “ Ou 
“ Standard Western......... ...... 1 60 Out is 
HOMINYI—NO. 8. “ ‘Red Pitted............ ...... “ 
3, Standard, Split........ Out Out Red 10, Sour. Out “ Cohoe, Out 
MIXED VEGETA.) No.2 No. 2-12 GOOSEBERRIES$—No. 2, Stand........... ..... Out Fiat... 
OB A AED} No- standard 1 50 PEACHES*—No. 2%, Cal. Stand. L.C...325 8 95 “ 4, Pink, Tall...... 2% 
19 PEACHESt—No. 1, Ex. Sliced Yellow Out Out “ “ 1, Columbia, Tall........ ...... Out 
2Standard White..... Out Out ah 3 00 
1 90 Yellow... ...... Out 235 
2 30 “Seconds, White ..... Out Out Medium Red, Talls... ...... 2 60 
2 Out SHRIMP3—No. Wet or Dry............ Out 335 
1 60 No. 3, Standa:ds, White. Out Out 
Out a4 Yellow ...... Out ANNERS’ ya 
ou Yellow Out 5tol0tons 1to4tons 
Out “Selected, Yellow... ...... Out PIG 
450 “ Yellow... ... PIG LEAD—Omaha or Federal... ............ 8 00 
Out “Pies Unpeeled........ ...... Out %x% 9x10 8xi0 
Out Out SOLDER—Drop and Bar...... 
95 Wire Coil............ 
~4 ined PEARSt—No. 2, Seconds in Water... 
SPINACH!—No. 8, Standard. 2 00 “ TIN PLATES F. B. MILL 
115 “ Ex." im Syrup......150 Out 14x20, 107 Ibs., Base Coke Tin 
= “10, 600 72% o~ 3, Seconds in Water........ Out 14x20,100 bs, “ Coke Tin 


American Can Co. 
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Continental Can Company, Inc. 
wili quote prices on Cans upon 
application. 


WANTED 
‘Ome or More 
Bliss 22 N 
Body Makers 


Wire price, location, condition 
and attachments to 


Box A 573 
Care of The Canning Trade 


Fidelity Can Company, Balti- 
more, will quote prices on cans 
upon application. 


JOS. M. ZOLLER & CO., INC. 


CAINNED GOODS, CANS, 
SUPPLIES, BROKERS 
206-206 Phoenix Bidg. 


PHONES: 
8ST. PAUL 1140 & 4484 BALTIMORE, MD. 


OYSTER STEAM BOX 


With improved sliding doors, 
doing away with the hinged 
tracks, giving increased service 


Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co. 
MACHINE AND BOILER WORKS 


2639 Boston Street Baitimore, Md. 
WORKS 

ATLANTIC WHARF, BOSTON STREET & LAKEWOOD AVE 


(- 

| 
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TO: BUY 


MACHINERY and SUPPLIES 


Air Pumps. 
Max Ams Machine Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Automatic Cooker 
8. O. Randall's Son, Baltimore Md. 


Auto Trucks 
Federal Motor Truck Co. Detroit, Mich. 
Bottle Capping, Corking, Filling 
Max Ams Machine Co., Bridgeport. Conn. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Bottle Labeling Machines. 
Economic Machinery Co., Worcester, Mass. 


Boxes and Box Sheeks. 
Balto. Box & Shook Co., Baltimore 
Box Co., Baltimore, Md. 
D. Dreyer & Co., Baltimore, Ma. 
The C. A. Goodyear Lumber Co.. Chicago 
» Standard Box and Lumber Co., Lynchburg, Va. 


‘Boxes—Corrugated, Paper. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. Sandusky, O 


‘Rexing Machines. 
Fred H Knapp Co., Baltimore, Md. 


‘Box Strapping Machines 
_. Gerrard Wire Tying Machines Co., New York City. 


Brokers, 
Seggerman Bros., New York City. 
Jos. M. Zoller & Co., Baltimore, Md- 
Cans and Solder Hemmed Caps. 
American Can Co., New York, Baltimore, 
Chicago, San Francisco. 
Co., Baltimore. 
W. Boyer & Co., Baltimore. 
Continental Can Co., Syracuse, Chicago, 
Baltimore. 
’ Fidelity Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 
National Can Co.. Boston, Mass. 
* Phelps Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Southern Can Co., 
Wheeling Can Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 


Can Cleaning Machine. 
A. K. Robins ry Co., Baltimore 


Can Making Machinery—Sanitary and Reg- 


ular. 
Angelus Sanitary Can Machine Co., Los Angeles, 
Cal 


Max Ams Machine Co., ba, Brtagepert, Conn. 
W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, 
J. Judge, San Francisco. 
R. Mitchell Co., Baitimore. 
Slaysman & Co.. Baltimore. Md. 
Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 
Torris Wold & Co., Chicago, 111. 


Can Washing Machine. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 


Capping Machines, Power and Hand. 


Max Ams Machine Co., Conn. 


Ayars Machine Co., 
A K. Robins & Co., Md. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 


Catsup Machines. 
Sinclair Scott Co. Md. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co.. Chi 
The 20th Century Ce, Milwaukee 


Continuous Agitation Cookers. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
8. O. Randall's Son, Baltimore, Md. 
A. K. Robing & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Canning Machinery Co.. 
Corn Cookers, Fillers and Mixers. 
Ayers Machine Co., Salem, N, J. 
K. Robins & Co., 
Canning Machinery 


Corn Huskers—Silkers, Butters. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Inv: cible Grain Cleaner C .. Silver wee N.Y. 
Peerless Husker Co., o, N 
Conveyors—All Kinds. 
Weller Mfg. Co., Chicago. 


Cranes and Carrying Machines. 
A. K. Robins & Co. Baltime Md. 
Schlutter-Zastrow Mach. Itimore 
Sinclair Scott Co. Baltimore, Md. 
Sprague Canning dachin ery Co.. 

Crates (Irem Precess) 

Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Schlutter-Zastrow Mach. Co. Baltimore 


Oféfrectory ef Canners. 
Nat. Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 


(See advertisements for details.) 


Electric Machinsery. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y 
Westinghouse Elect. & Mig Co., E. ——— Pa. 


Engines, Boilers, Fittings, et 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co. Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Weller Mfg. Co., Chicago. 


Exhaust Bexeg (Steam, Continuous). 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Shepperd Supply & Equipment Co., Baltimore, 
Peerless Husker C uffalo, N. Y 
Sprague Canning aobinets Co.. Chicago. 


Factory Chairs, Stools, Etc. 
A. K. Robins & Co., ‘Baltimore 


Fibre Boxes, Shipping Cases. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. Sandusky, O. 


Filling Machines—All Kinds. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co.. Cincinnati, Ohio 
ve a Husker Co., Buffa lo, N. 

K. Robins & Co., Ro Md. 

Shepperd Supply & Equipment Co., Baltimyre 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
oe Canning Machinery Co.. Chicago. 
The 20th Century Machinery Co.. Milwaukee 
Wisconsin Chair Co.. Port Washington, W 


Finishing Machines 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore 
Sinclair Scott Co , Baltimore 
Sprague Canning Mchy. Co., Chicago. 


Flax 

Grasselli Chemical Co., Cleveland, O. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Gears, Silent. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y 


Insuraace, 
Canners Exchange, 
sing B. . Warner, Manager.) 


Kettles, Process and Jucketed. 


Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
Sons Co., Baitimore. 
K, Rebins & C Baltimore, Md. 
Zastrow Co., Baltimore 
Sinclair Scott Co.  Y Md. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 


Labels, 
Calvert Litho. Co.. Detroit. 
H. Gamse & Bro.. Baltimore 
BR. Kittredge & Co. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., * Baltimore. 


i 
U, Printing Lith, Co., Cincinnati & Baltimore 
Labeling Machines, 
Economic Machinery Co., 
Fred H. Knapp Co., Baltimore. 


Lacquer. 

John G. Maiers’ Sons, Baltimore. 

Seely Bros., Blaine, Wash. 
Lacquering Machines. 

Seely Bros., Blaine, Wash. 
Meters-Flow, Steam, Air an 

General Electric Co., N. Y 


Mill Supplies, Pulleys, Etc 

Shepperd Supply & Bosipment Co., Baltimore 
Motors, Electric. 

General Electric Co., 

Westinghouse Elect. & Mfg. Co 
Oyster Machinery. 

Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 

Schlutter-Zastrow Mach. Co., Baltimore 
Paints. 

Jos. Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 

John G. Maiers Sons, Baltimore, 


Paper Boxes. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. Sandusky, O 


Parchment (Paper) Caps. 
Diamond State sai Co., Bridgeport, Pa. 


g Machines, A’ etc, 
Sineiair Scott Co., timore, Md. 


Paste. 
Fred H. Co., Baltimore. 
B. J. Les. Francisco. 

Pea Clean 


Huntley Mite. Co., N. Y. 
E. J. Judge, San Fran 


untley Mfg. Co., Silver 

Sprague Canning Machinery . Chicage. 
Chair Co., Port Washington, Wis 


Pittaburgh, Pa. 


Pea Separators er Graders. 
Seater Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore 
A. kK. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co.. Chicage. 


Pea Viners 
Frank Hamachek, Kewaunee, Wis. 


Peeling Tables—Tematoes. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Ca.. Chicago 


E. San Francisco. 
A. K, Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Schlutter-Zastrow Machine Co., Balto. 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore. 
& Co., Baltimore. 


Protective 
Btate Fibre Co., Bridgeport. Pu 


Pulp Machinery. 
Premier Machinery Co., San Francisco 
A. K. Robins & Co., ‘Baltimore, Md. 
Shepperd Supply & Equipment — Baltimore 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baitimor 
Sprague Canning g, Machinery Co. Chicago 
Mfg. Co., 

The 20th all Co., Milwaukee 


Pump—refuse skins, ete, 
A. x "Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Premier Machinery Co., San Francisco, Cal 


Salt 
Colonial Salt Co., Akron, Ohio 


sanitary Cans and Closing Machines. 
American Can Co., New York, Baltimore 

Chicago, San Francisco. 
Angelus Sanitary Can Machine Co., Los Angeles 


Atlantic Can Co. Baltimore. 
. Boyer & €o., Baltimore. 
Continental Can C , Syracuse, Chicago 
Baltimore. 
Fidelity Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 
National Can Co., Boston, Mass. 
Phelps Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 2 
Southern Can Co., re. 
Wheeling Can Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 


sanitary Can Making Machinery. 
See “Can Making Stachinery. 
Seeds 
J. Bolgiano oom, Baltimore 
Leonard Seed Co., Chicago., Ill. 
D Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 
J. B. Cambridge 


Sieves 
Co. Baltimore. 


Sealder, Tomato, ete. 
-Ayars Machine Co., Sale: J. 
Huntley Mtg. C Co., Sliver’ Greck, N. ¥. 
Edw. Renn "& Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robing & 0., Baltimore, Md. 
Shepperd Supply & Equipment Co., Baltimore 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 


Strapping, for case 
Gerrard Wire Tring Machinery Co., New York City 


String Bean Machinery 


Sprague Canning Machinery Co.. Chicago 


Sugar 
, Sugar Ring. Co., New Xork 


Syrupers (Automatic). 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
E. J. Judge, San Francisco. 
Peerless Husker Co. Buffalo, N. Y. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co.. Chicago. 
6 20th Century Machinery. 6o.. Milwaukee 


Tan . 
W. E. Caldwell Co., Louisville, Ky. 


Tia Plate. 
American Sheet & Tin Piste 
burgh, Pa 
Tomato Washers 
Ayars Machine Co. Salem, N. J. 


Trucks, Auto 
Federal Motor Truck Co. Detroit, Mich. 


Turbines—Steam, 
General Electric Co., Gebenestety. N. ¥ 
Elect. & Mig. Co .. E. Pittsburgh, Pa 


egetable and Meat Choppe: 
E. Smith Sons Co., Buffalo, 
Viners, Peas 
Frank Hi chek, Kew , Wis. 


Washers—Fruits and Vegetables, 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 


Wire Belts (For Scalders, Washers, ste.) 
La Porte Mat &Mfg,. Co., La Porte, In 

Wire Strapping Machines (Box) 
Gerrard Wire Tying memnend Co., Seattle, Wash. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


A World Labeler for the Sardine Canner 


Automatically labels sardine cans either wrapped 
or unwrapped. Places the labels neatly and uni- 
formly and has a capacity which is surely attractive 


Other World Labelers for the Food Packer are 
built for Spot Labeling and for all kinds of 


Gallon Packers—Panel Bottles—Tumblers and 
Preserve Jars—Olive and Pickle Bottles— 
Sardine Cans and other styles of tins. 


Send labeled samples of your packages 
for prices and detailed quotation 


ECONOMIC MACHINERY Co. 


Worcester, Massachusetts 


AUTOMATIC ROUND CAN FLANGER 


FOR SANITARY OR OPEN TOP CANS 


This machine is used for flanging or rimming both 
ends of the can at one time. It is supplied with 
six flanging heads, and is entirely automatic, mak- 
ing a perfect and uniform flang on both ends of 
the can, 


It is fitted with friction clutch, and can be stopped 
or started instantly. 


It will take in cans from 1% to 5% in. in diameter 
by 2; to 8 in. intheight at a speed of 200 cans per 
minute. 


It is easily adjusted fromzone size can to another. 


‘We build a Complete Line of Sanitary 
Can Making Machinery. 


TORRIS WOLD & CO. 
240 N. Ashland Ave. 
CHICAGO = - ILLINOIS 


= | 
| 
Makers of High Class High Speed Automatic Can Machinery, Presses, Dies, Etc. 


CONTINENTAL 


INC. 


{ 
i 
1 
i 
i 
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SUBSCRIPTION: 
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Foreign $5.00 per year 
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National Canners’ Convention 


CHICAGO 


With the Compliments of the Season 
the American Can Company extends 
to you a Cordial Invitation to attend 
its Theatre Party, Thursday Evening, 
January 23rd. 


Double 
Pineapple Grater. 


Made By The 


John R. Mitchell Co. 
Foot of Washington St. 
Baltimore Md. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


‘JOS. M. ZOLLER & CO., INC. 


CANNED GOODS, CANS, 


PACKERS’ SUPPLIES, BROKERS 


PHONES: 
ST. PAUL 1140 & 4484 BALTIMORE, MD. 


CANNED GOODS EXCHANGE 
Year 1918-1919 
President, BENJAMIN HAMBURGER 
Vice-President, Hampton STEELE 
Treasurer, LEANDER LANGRALL Secretary, Wu. F. Assau 
COMMITTEES: 


Executive: Cuas. G. Summers, JR. Epw. A. Kerr 
F. A. Torscu 
Arbitration: H. P. StRasBavueH Wma. GrEouT 


C.J. ScoenxkeL H. A. Warpner J. PRESTON WEBSTER 
Commerc: D. H. StTRVENSON Hampton STEELE 
C, E. F. Toomas J. O. LANGRALL 
Legislation: Wurrm J. ¥F. Hicks Gero. T. Pairs 
Gro. N. Numsexn J.8. Gress 
Claims: W. Wa@NER Leroy LANGRALL 
A.J. Husgarp Jas. B. PLatr Jno. W. 


Hospitality: W. E. H. W. Krezs 
Rost. A. SINDALL | Rost, A. Rousse 
Brokers: Jno. R. Barnes HERBERT C. ROBERTS 
8. M. Roprnson 
Agriculture: SILvER H. A. StTRasBauGH 
ALBERT T. MyER 
Counsel: G. H. H, Emory FRANK 


Chemist Cuas. GLASER 


WHEELING CANS 


Excel In 


STRENGTH 


and 


CLEANLINESS 


Wheeling Can Co. 


A. A. Morse, Vice-Pres. & Gen’! Mngr. 


WHEELING, W. VA. 


| 


| 
“Greater Baltimore’ 


JUST DOUBLES THE YIELD 


=> 


Its extremely heavy weight, due to its great firmness 
: and meatiness makes it | 


A Wonderful Canning Tomato 


It ripens evenly to the stem and is entirely free from ridges, cracks and blight. 
Snooth, well formed and deep from stem to blossom. 
Fruits tn large clusters at every second joint. Joints are short and sturdy. 


Brilliant red color, the handsomest tomato you have ever seen. 


Vigorous, compact healthy vines. 
Just dowbles the yield of many of the best cropping tomatoes you have ever grown. 


Unrivaled shipper, due to its solidity and firmness. 


Put up $4.00 
in Pound 
any Size 
Shipped 
PacKage 
When 
to Suit 
Your You 
Needs Desire 


| 


“GREATER BALTIMORE’? TOMATO 


We offer a Limited Amount of our Extra Selected Stock Seed 
Saved Entirely from Crown Set Fruit of the Most Prolific Plants at $5.00 per pound 


1818 J. Bolgiano & Son 1918 


Growers of Pedigreed Tomato Seed 

WE HAVE WON CONFIDENCE Baltimore, Md., U. S. A. 
FOR OVER 100 YEARS 

Bb ee Our Advertisement on Other Side 


| Hf Canning TRADE 
| | 
: 
j | 
| | 
| 
| 


“John Baer’ Tomato as a Packing Tomato 
Is a Miracle—They All Pack Fancy—No Seconds—They All Pack Whole 


Peelers can prepare three A large Baltimore Tomato 
bus. of “John Baer” Tomatoes Packer has all the “John Baer” 
to one bushel of ni other Tomatoes he can secure pack- 
tomato. Being suchatremen- 

, 8 ed seperately, running them 
dous yielder. A bushel of ‘al f 
ro a spec r 
“John Baer’? Tomato can be P ape 
picked in one-third the time of his fanciest trade and his own 
any other tomato. private use. 
| ** John Baer’? Tomato $8.00 per pound 
Produces an Enormous Early Crop of Perfect, Solid, High Crown, Beautiful, Brilliant Red Tomatoes, Ripened Evenly Right Up to the Stem 
Wholesale Prices to Canners Only 
Terms: 2% 30 days or 90 days trade acceptance 
Per Lb. Per Lb, 
Bolgiano’s New “Glory" $25.00 q J. X. L., Bolgiano’s Extra $4.00 
Greater Baltimore Tomato 4.00 © Bonny Best (Purest Stock) 4.00 
Greater Baltimore Tomato,(Special Stock Seed) 5.00 @ = Livingston’s New Stone (Pure) 3.50 
My Maryland Tomato............ 4.00 Livingston's New Stone, (Special Stock Seed). 4.50 
My Maryland Tomato, (Special Stock Seed)...... 5.00 om @, Livingston’s Paragon Tomato 3.50 
The Great B. B., Bolgiano’s Best...................--- 3.50 ry © Maules’ Success Tomato 3.50 
Red Rock, Extra Fine Stock 3.50 be 3 Kelly Red or Wade Tomato 4.00 
Red Rock (Special Stock Seed.) -...-- 4.50 Livingston’s Favorite Tomato 3.50 
Burpee’s Matchless Tomato 3.50. @™ King of the Earlies Tomato 4.00 
fl Livingston’s Perfection 3.50 °S Spark’s Earliana Tomato (Langdon’s) ................. 3.50 
Brinton’s Best Tomato.. 3.50 @ Chalk’s Jewel Tomato (Pure) 4.00 
World’s Fair Tomato 3.50 & = Ten Ton T t 3.50 
Bolgiano’s New Century Tomato.....................-.--. 3.50 D © New Jersey Red Tomato 3.50 
Bolgiano’s New Queen Tomato.................-..-.-------. 3.50 a Trophy Tomato........ 3.50 
Dwarf Stone Tomato.. 4.00 Livingston’s Beauty a 3.50 
GREEN POD BEANS PUMPKIN . BEETS 
Per Lb. Per Lb. 
Extra Early Refugee.....................:0:2000000 $ .18 King of the Mammoth.............................. $ .75 
Henderson’s Bountiful... 18 Kentucky Field......... es 
Dwarf Horticultural... -20 
WAX BEANS Chicago Warted Hubbard....................-.-..- 1.00 New Klondike......... .60 
= Extra Early Pearl Boston Pickling....... 
Golden Eye Wax............ 55 
BUSH LIMA BEANS Gham 14 
Burpee’s Improved... 5 Ex. Ba, Alaska (Sealed) PEPPERS 
Dreer’s Bush... 125 Premium Gem... “15 Ruby King. 3.50 
Henderson’s Bush....... -20 15 Sweet Bull Nose 3.50 
Burpee’s Large Bush.................... Horsford’s Market Gardener..................... Neapolitan = 3.00 
Stowell’s Evergreen......... 17 18 
American Bloomsdale 45 Long Island Early Flat Dutch.. BEA -60 
Long Island Grown, New 1918 Crop Premium Flat Dutch. Long Orange Improved ~ .60 
| J. Bolgiano & Son BALTIMORE, MD., U. S. A. | 
U. S. Food Administration License Ne. G-06237 See Our Advertisement on the Other Side 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Ayars Machine Company, 


No. 6 AYARS PEA AND BEAN FILLER—Capacity For One Closing Machine 


\ 


WITH 


Measu re Device=—Guaranteed not to cut or crush the goods. 


——Handles the cans without bending or 


Screw Can Feed=niasning. 


Puts any desired amount of brine in-the can 


Brining Device =vithout waste. 


Delivers the cans without slopping or waste to 
Delive ry Dis the receiving disk of the Closing Machine. 


Ayars Machine Company, 


BROWN, BOGGS CO., Lrp., Hamitton, Ont., Sole Agents for Canada. 


No. 13 


: 
4 


THE CANNING TRADE 


For Grading, Washing, Blanching, Cutting and Filling | 
BEANS well cleaned and packed bring prices that show 
satisfactory profits to the Canner. 


Our sales to the up-to-date Packers show we have the 
machines that make them money. 


REPEAT ORDERS SHOW SATISFIED CUSTOMERS 


Green Pea Machines 


For Grading, Washing, Blanching, have never been equalled. 
Our Briners, Elevators, Picking Tables are so generally 
used as to be called standard. 


THESE ARE THE PROFIT MAKERS FOR CANNERS 


Huntley Mfg. Co., 
Silver Creek, N. Y. 
A. K. ROBINS & CO., Agents 


Baltimore, Md. 


Brown, Boggs Co., Ltd. 
Hamilton, Ont., Can. 
Agents for Canada 


3 String Bean Machinery 
» 
is Best 
“4h 
_  WONITOR 
| 


